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ILL “ A Reader, New York,” 
VV he send an address to us? 

We thought that anonymous 
communications were out of date, but 
from the number received at this office 
they seem to be very much in fashion. 
We owe thanks for the good wishes of 
numerous such correspondents. 

We doubt if any series of literary 
articles has called forth such comment 
—favorable and otherwise—as “ The 
Literary Guillotine.” A day does not 
pass without our receiving letters from 
interested, and often excited, readers. 
For their information we announce that 
the series will close with the ninth in- 
stallment. 


ILLIAM Nicholson’s charac- 

teristic handling of English 

types and portraitures is so well 
and favorably known in artistic circles 
that his “ Twelve Portraits, Second 
Series,” soon to be issued by R. H. Rus- 
sell, will be awaited with expectant in- 
terest. The American representatives 
among these color likenesses are Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mark Twain and 
Thomas Edison. Queen Alexandra and 


Emperor William form the royal sub- 
jects of this collection. 


E think that it will shortly be 

announced that the author of 

the supposed “ Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling ” is the writer of the edi- 
tor’s introduction, Mr. Upton Sinclair. 
Most people will condemn the taste of 
both author and publisher of this latest 
literary hoax. 


E fancy many of the literary 
VA cecmare and facts furnished 

by Clara E. Laughlin in her 
“ Stories of Authors’ Loves,” published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, are 
as much unknown as they are eagerly 
sought after by those to whom intimate 
details concerning their favorite au- 
thors make fascinating appeal. The 
prospectus propounding some of these 
queries runs like the old game of au- 
thors : 

“ What do you know about the burial 
of Rosetti’s ‘ House of Life’ sonnets, 
and their resurrection from the coffin 
of his long dead wife? ” 

** What do you know of the terrible 
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domestic tragedy in the life of Thack- 
eray?” 

** Everybody knows of the unhappi- 
ness of the Carlyles. Who knows the 
deliciously amusing facts of their 
courtship? ” 

** What characteristic oddity marked 
the domestic life of Edward Fitzger- 
ald?” 

Almost savors of a gossip, doesn’t it? 


N announcement comes from In- 

dianapolis to the effect that the 

name of Mr. Silas 'T. Bowen, of 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, who died 
in 1893, and whose estate has had no 
interest in the corporation for several 
years, has been dropped, and that the 
name of Mr. William C. Bobbs, presi- 
dent of the company since 1896, has 
been substituted. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company announce further that there 
has been no change in ownership or 
management and that the business of 
the house will be continued along the 
same lines of purpose and policy as 
heretofore. 


REVISED and enlarged edition of 
A‘ Old Trails on the Niagara Fron- 

tier,” by Frank H. Severance, is 
announced by the Burrows Brothers 
Company, of Cleveland. The first edi- 
tion of this study of American pioneer 
life and adventure, published in 1899, 
has long been out of print. 


days of 1900 the novelette “ Jeal- 

ousy,” by Ernst von Wildenbruch, 

was published in Germany. Near 
the end of the first quarter of the story 
the pessimistic, lovable old Regierungs- 
rat Graumann gives utterance to these 
sentiments: “ Have you ever watched 
sparrows being fed? You throw a 
morsel—sprr/ and a sparrow is there. 
Another morsel—rutsch! another comes 
down. What does the first sparrow do? 
Leaves his own piece at which he was 


Jaws previous to the Christmas holi- 





picking, and attacks the newcomer. 
Why? Simply to prevent the other 
sparrow from getting something, too. 
The canaille! When people see such 
a spectacle they laugh. Ashamed is 
what they ought to be, instead of 
laughing. They ought to say to them- 
selves that they behave just like the 
sparrows, exactly like them!” On 
page 54 of *“ Paul Kelver,” Mr. Jer- 
ome K. Jerome’s new book, occurs this 
address to the reader: “* Have you ever 
noticed a pack of sparrows round some 
crumbs perchance that you have thrown 
out from your window? Suddenly the 
rest of the flock will set upon one. 
There is a tremendous Lilliputian hub- 
bub, a tossing of tiny wings and heads, 
a babel of shrill chirps. It is comical. 
‘Spiteful little imps they are,’ you 
say to yourself, much amused. So I 
have heard good-tempered men and 
women calling out to one another with 
a laugh. ‘There go those young 
devils chivvying that poor little beggar 
again; ought to be ashamed of their- 
selves.” But, oh, the anguish of the 
poor little beggar! ” 

In this connection two facts are no- 
ticeable: an English translation of 
* Jealousy ” has never appeared ; at the 
time when the German story was pub- 
lished, or shortly afterwards, Mr. Jer- 
ome was in Germany. 


RS. Gertrude Atherton has col- 
M lected and arranged “A Few 

of Hamilton’s Letters,” one of 
which, never before published, describes 
the hurricane which forms a prominent 
feature in “The Conqueror,” and 
which, virtually, changed the whole 
course of Hamilton’s life career. This 
eventful letter, after an extensive 
search, was found in the files of a St. 
Croix journal, West Indies, and is con- 
sidered an important literary and his- 
torical document, in connection with 
this publication of the Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
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WITH ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


DAH Isaacs Menken,“ The Royal,” 
as she is called in our article culled 
from private letters and heretofore 

unpublished matter, contained in the 
collection of the late Peter Gilsey, to be 
sold at auction by Mr. John Anderson, 
Jr., seems by all signs of contrariety 
of nature to have been a changeling of 
Fate, destined in Embryo for the seats 
of the Mighty, but, through the imp 
Perversity, cradled in lowly places. 

In the pages of her little book 
* Infelicia,’’? dedicated to Charles Dick- 
ens, the eternal warfare between Soul 
and Flesh, Spirit and Body, takes shape 
in anguished outery, much of which 
rings false, in crescendo notes of bitter- 
ness imperfectly vibrated—a discord- 
ance of the discordant. Or, again, her 
recitatif bewailing of self dies out like 
the soft sobbing of a spent wave at ebb- 
tide, “ going out at the hueless gates 
of day ”—as the pendulum of her life 
swings incessant between Love and Des- 
olation. At other times, in -epigram- 





WITH DUMAS PERE 


matic biblical groupings of prose, she 
laments in half-Pagan, half-Christian 
invocation to the God Eros; or, as in 
* Myself,” gives a fine faint glow as of 
Consolation, sought and found: 

** When these mortal mists shall un- 
clothe the world, then shall I be known 
as I am! 

“When this world shall fall, like 
some old ghost, wrapped in the black 
skirts of the wind, down into the 
fathomless eternity of fire, then shall 
souls uprise! ” 

The central interest of the above 
photograph of this writer and Swin- 
burne is the tangible evidence of close 
friendship existing between them in the 
poet’s youthful days—which friendship 
has always been directly denied by his 
friends and contemporaries; and while 
the filial devotion of Dumas pére to this 
brilliant but erratic woman is too well 
known to need comment or featuring, 
the photograph is sufficiently unique, in 
itself, to warrant reproduction. 
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S seen in an interview granted to 
the translator of this prayer from 
his latest book of verses, ‘* Priéres 

de Tout,’ Comte Robert de Montes- 
quiou-Fezensac is in no way the trav- 
estied outre fashion-plate the sensa- 
tional journals paint him; but simply 
the courteous, polished, well-dressed 
French society man of the period: a 
man of aristocratic poise—not pom- 
pous—erect carriage and distinguished 
mien; a man with a cordial, unartificial 
hand-clasp — which betokens much. 
Any ultra estheticism of nature was 
not visible in his surroundings, unless 
a large vase of roses and an open fire 
such as any ordinarily unexacting in- 
dividual might crave, should be con- 
sidered damning evidence. 

The Count comes to America as the 
representative of the old French Aris- 
tocracy and wishes to resuscitate some 
of the French writers who have not been 
appreciated either at home or abroad, 
** because they were true artists and did 
not write with a view to numerous edi- 
tions and plethoric emolument.” He 
will also take up artists who have been, 
more or less, ignored by the public, in 
his “ conversazione ”? — as he prefers 
calling them, rather than “ lectures.” 

If this gentleman also conceives that 
he has a mission to fulfill here, in prop- 
agating the cult of true symbolism 
and the better understanding of French 
symbolistic writers, it is “more true 
than truth,” that the field is, as yet, 
unsown, and much misconception exists 
on the subject. The anathema of 
** decadence ” rests unlawfully upon it 
and is confounded with it in the minds 
of the many. 

The author of these “ Prayers ”—of 
which there are ninety-six, daintily il- 
lustrated in Mme. Madeleine Lemaire’s 
best manner—shows careful, polished, 
but unexaggerated, diction, with no 
impression of standing on tip-toe to 
achieve results. Such music as is at- 


tainable only by the careful knitting 
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of consonants and vowels to perfection 
of euphony, pervades these verses that 
English words and a hasty translation 
fail to interpret justly. As the prayers 
of the “ poet ” and “ physician,” which 
are most favored by their author, 
seemed less pliable to the changes co- 
incident upon translation, we have 
chosen as given below. It must be re- 
membered that any single instance of 
a writer’s work is unfair, both to writer 
and translator; for though, as Charles 
Whibley says: ** Not seldom is it neces- 
sary to recede as far as possible from 
the original to ensure a harmonizing or 
a corresponding effect,” in transla- 
tions; nevertheless, in taking a single 
example, it is best to adhere as nearly 
as possible to the original context—as 
illustrative of the author’s mode and 
strength, and manner of moulding 
it into thought-matter : 


PRAYER OF THE BOOKBINDER 


On judgment day, God’s firmament 
shall fold 
Like to a book with golden star- 
groups writ, and fraught 
With Comets’ fine-lined plates, etched 
bold ;-— 
The silver clasp from linkéd prayers 
enwrought. 


Like rewrit vellum, green, shall be en- 
wound 
The sea, where wave effaces wave; 
and rife, 
*Neath foam, there seeming throbs,— 
in depths profound,— 
That heart which, ceaselessly, pul- 
sates *twixt death and life, 


Beside such scrolls, what worth these 
books, by me 
In choicest garb adorned and set in 
case apart? 
My untold woes, O Lord, I offer thee, 
Rough bound within the parchment 
covers of my heart. 
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UR picture of Mr. Bliss Carman 

is from a drawing by Mr. Henry 

Ospovat, an artist well known 
in London for his illustrations to edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s sonnets and 
songs. Though a Canadian by birth, 
Mr. Carman has made his home in New 
York for several years, where he has 
written the poems and prose which have 
made his name familiar to all who care 
for poetry and books. Mr. Carman 
has recently accepted the editorship of 
* The Literary World,” of Boston, now 
issued under the management of Messrs. 
L. C. Page and Company. 

The first number of the new series 
betrays no radical transformation be- 
yond the interest of a notable article 
by the editor, “ The Man behind the 
Book,” from which we quote the follow- 
ing: 

* To know a good book is to know a 
good man. To be influenced by a 
trivial, or ignoble, or false book, is to 
associate with an unworthy companion, 
and to suffer the inevitable detriment. 
For the book, like the man, must be so 
true that it convinces our reason and 
satisfies our curiosity; it must be so 
beautiful that it fascinates and delights 
our taste; it must be so spirited and 
right-minded that it enlists our best 
sympathy and stirs our more humane 
emotions.” 


a new series with the February 

issue is “* The Book Buyer,” which 
is now called “ The Lamp,” from the 
well-known device of its publishers, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
first number of “ The Lamp” has all 
the attractive literary qualities of its 
predecessor, combined with superior 
typography and editorial direction. 


fap periodical which begins 


HE initial quarterly issue of “The 
Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture” is a departure in the maga- 


zine field, as to its polyglot features; it 
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covers a general field of international 
literature which appeals to the scholar 
and student, and contains on its co- 
operative staff of editors such names 
as George E. Woodberry, Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Columbia 
University; J. B. Fletcher, Assistant 
Professor of Comparative Literature 
in Harvard University; and, among 
many other noted foreign authorities, 
Professor Ch. Dejob, University of 
Paris; Doctor Karl Vossler, University 
of Heidelberg; and Doctor H. C. Mul- 
ler, of Utrecht. 

Number one of “ The Journal ” is 
charmingly printed and arranged and 
its contents will make strong appeal to 
the class for whom it is intended. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s prefatory editorial 
is dignified and stimulating. 


HE following clipping from “The 

Protest,” a minor magazine pub- 

lished in England, is startlingly 
appropriate to the ‘ special ” publica- 
tions of more than one publishing house 
in America: 


“To a certain publisher of De Luxe 
books. 
You can bet your bottom sov. 
We are on to your little caper. 
A little ink, a little type, 
And lots of plain white paper. 
Special to Buyers of Books Who 
like to be Humbugged. Come all ye 
who are heavy Laden and give us 
twenty-five Shillings a time for a very 
fair seven-and-sixpenny volume. Bound 
in genuine Cork-Lino with a back label 
suitable for a doormat and a box that 
can be used for the cat.” 


R. Maxfield Parrish will shortly 

start for Italy, where he will 

make the illustrations to accom- 
pany a scries of articles called “ Italian 
Gardens,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
which will be published in “‘ The Cen- 
tury ” in due course. 
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410 
N dealing with “The pomp and 


glorious circumstance of Heraldry ” 

(as Temple Scott, so mellifluously 
phrases it in his article on “ The Ar- 
tistic Book-Plate ” in “ Book-Plates of 
To-day,” published by Tonnelé & Co.) 
no one is more competent to speak from 
full knowledge of his subject than Mr. 
Mortimer Delano, Poursuivant - of - 
Arms, whose heraldic book-plate, de- 
signed by himself, is given opposite. 
His subjoined remarks on “ Ex Libris 
Armorial,” therefore, have specific 
weight: 


“The spirit of heraldry is purely 
medieval and all armorial plates should 
be designed with this end in view. The 
heraldic part should, therefore, stand 
out from the general design ;—should, 
in fact, be featured. 

The general division is as follows; 
for book-plates or ex-libris: 

The Armorial Plate—One that is 
heraldic within a general design, in 
keeping with the subject. 

The Plain Armorial—One that con- 
sists only of coat-armor, without other 
designing. That is, a shield, helmet, 
crest, etc., and sometimes supporters. 

The Pictorial Plate—One that is il- 
lustrative, without any heraldry. 

The Cartouche Plate—Cartouche 
work, frames, etc., with names, etc., 
within. 

The above, while not perhaps com- 
plete, covers the subject in general; so 
that one may know what they are col- 
lecting and how to arrange them in 
proper order. 

In order to acquire knowledge of 
the proper, correct and spirited ar- 
morial book-plate a thorough study 
of the German school will be found 
most instructive, German designers 


being far-ahead of the English and 
Americans in originating and execut- 
ing armorial plates. 

Mr. Thomas Tryon, who designed 
the book-plate for the Ardsley Club, is 
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known as one of the foremost artists in 
th s line and has exchanged with most 
of the large collectors. His “ Sove- 
reign Book-Plate,” designed for Mr. 
D. C. Borden’s yacht, has acquired an 
added historical interest from its un- 
expected association with the Spanish 
war, as the yacht figured conspicuously 
in the early annals of this conflict under 
the name of “ The Scorpion”; while 
not heraldic technically, Mr. Tryon 
treated this design in heraldic spirit,— 
formed of the prow of a Roman galley, 
trident, crest, Dauphin’s crown and 
eagle. 

The artistic book-plate, of which two 
striking examples, designed by Earl 
Stetson Crawford, are given here is,— 
again quoting Mr. Scott,— the ex- 
pression in decorative illustration of 
the proprictor’s taste made by an artist 
who has sympathetically realized the 
feeling intended. It should objectify 
one, and only one, salient characteristic 
either of temperament, habit, disposi- 
tion, or pleasure, of its owner. If it 
does less, it is not individual; if it does 
more, it is not satisfying.” As may 
be seen, Mr. Crawford,— who is a 
young artist of wide European experi- 
ence,—a painter and decorator, as well 
as designer of book-plates, — fulfilled 
the above laid-down requisites of artis- 
tic oppositeness. 

The book-plate designed for Miss 
Winifred Busby embodies her taste, as 
a most accomplished horsewoman, and 
represents her seated on her favorite 
saddle horse. 

That of Mr. William Charles Hays, 
President of the T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia, fully characterizes his avoca- 
tion as a successful architect. The 
typical student of architecture, in 
Paris, is shown carrying under his cape 
his portfolio of esquisses, from which 
the end of the T-square protrudes ; the 
arch in the court of the “ Ecole des 
Beaux Arts,” appears as a background 
to this distinctive composition. 
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OHN Addington Symonds, who has 

so generously ‘unlocked the seals of 

Italian literature, has pointed out 

that no man can compass this result 
in one work, as it requires to be con- 
stantly considered in connection with 
the derivative literatures and those 
which it has influenced; and, since 
Jowett claims for the literary produc- 
tions of the country a foremost place 
among the literatures of the world— 
weighing its representatives rather 
than counting them—any effort that 
places Italy’s unknown works within 
our reach cannot be too much appre- 
ciated. The portraits of three of their 
greatest writers, who are briefly con- 
sidered in the article on “ The Histori- 
cal Basis of * The Valley of Decision,’ ” 
printed in this issue, have been repro- 
duced from old editions, by courtesy 
of the librarian of the Astor Library, 
and a short biographical résumé of 
each, compiled from the best English, 
French and Italian authorities, follows 
herewith—as not amiss from the point 
of view that many are denied access to 
desired information relating to these 
subjects, because such a comparatively 
small amount of translated Italian mat- 
ter exists, and so few are familiar with 
the language. 


IUESEPPE Parini who was the 
first great Italian poet that bore 
decided traces of English influ- 
ence, was born at Bosizio, in 1729, and 
died in 1799, at the age of seventy. He 
was a poor, sickly priest of humble 
parentage who entered the church as a 
means of existence; a man of noble 
principles and austere morality. 
Permeated with poetic inspiration 
by nature, his blank verse is estimated 
as the best Italy has seen—a master- 
piece of delicate, polished satire—while 








his minor picces reveal the same remark- 
able power: all his work is instinct with 
clear and faithful imagery, just ideas 
and harmonious style such as might be 


blent from Young and Pope. In his 
later years he created a form of ode 
for which there had been no previous 
precedent, but made his début in the 
world of letters through a collection of 
poems—under the pseudonym of Ri- 
pano Eupililino—which won him high 
meed of praise and membership of the 
first literary societies, although he did 
not become really renowned until 1763, 
when his “ Il Mattino” appeared. On 
reading this work of verse Alfieri ex- 
claimed: ** This is the germ of a new 
type of satire in Italy.” Shortly after 
this he was elected Professor of belles- 
lettres in the Palantine and at the 
Brera college, and afterwards became 
editor of the “ Official Gazette” at 
Milan. 

His most scathing satires were aimed 
at the manners and customs of the idle 
aristocracy about him, in describing 
whom he traced a satiric picture of his 
age; and although he never attacked 
vice after the manner of Juvenal, but 
used the weapons of irony and hyper- 
bole with discretion, his work leaves an 
impression of strength and sincerity on 
the mind of the reader—the moderation 
of his language adding weight to his 
railleries that bear no trace of bitter- 
ness or exaggeration. He handles de- 
bauchery, idleness, selfishness and glut- 
tony without seeming to touch them; 
and so delicate and unmalicious is his 
satire that those least inclined towards 
these methods are led, by unsuspected 
gradations, to insensibly share his con- 
tempt for the persons attacked. With 
infinite tact he derides the object of his 
ire, under the guise of flattery, his blow 
being the more sure in that it is un- 
expected — and even those whom he 
wounds mortally are obliged to attest 
to his graciousness and suavity. 

His complete works have been pub- 
lished at Milan, where he was one of 
the administrators until the Austrians 
subjected him to such bitter persecution 
that he died from chagrin. 
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OUNT Vittorio Alfieri was born 
C in the city of Asti, Piedmont, the 

17th of January, 1749, and died 
the 8th of October, 1803. He was of 
noble and wealthy parentage—his af- 
fluence enabling him to devote himself 
to the interests of truth—and is en- 
titled to high rank, not only as a writer 
but as a man, enthusiastic and intense 
by nature, and of most exalted mind. 
A philosopher, simple and irreproach- 
able in his manners, he was imbued with 
enthusiastic and patriotic sentiments 
which he tried to disseminate through 
Italy. 

His Autobiography is a work of in- 
tense interest, and, perhaps, the most 
thoroughly sincere among celebrated 
books of its order of literature. In it he 
details his numerous escapades, extensive 
travels, and divers amours, three of 
which were most memorable—his third 
adventure, that of the rescue of Louise 
von Stolberg from her drunken hus- 
band, by aiding her to escape to a con- 
vent, being world-famous. 

He was naturally whimsical, arro- 
gant and saturnine, but possessed of a 
generous heart and endowed with deep 
religious feeling. As poet and stylist 
he is not comparable to Corneille or 
Racine, and Arnold estimates him “ a 
noble-minded, deeply interesting man, 
but a monotonous poet.” 

He attributed to the Essays of Mon- 





taigne, which, when young, he carried 


with him everywhere as his constant 
travelling companion, his capacity for 
thought in later years. His first son- 
net was composed in March, 1775, and 
at the age of twenty-seven he appeared 
before the public as the author of two 
tragedies, written in French prose. 
Driven from France by the storms of 
the revolution he settled at Florence, 
and there wrote his “ Misogallo,” a 
furious denunciation of France ; but his 
most successful play was “ Saul.” 

For several years he personally su- 
perintended the printing of his works 


on the famous Beaumarchais press. 

Others were printed at Kehl. While in 

London he composed his American odes. 
Canova designed his mausoleum. 


ARLO Goldoni, who has _ been 

called the Moliére of Italy, and 

who occupies an important niche 
in the literary gallery of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Venice, 1707, and 
died in 1793. He was the son of a 
physician and was educated for a law- 
yer. In 1761 he went to Paris and 
spent the remainder of his life compos- 
ing French dramas, but many of his 
best works were written in Venetian 
dialect ; in the region of polite comedy 
he was his country’s sole great repre- 
sentative. 

He produced as many as sixteen 
works in one year, which elicited enthu- 
siastic recognition from the people at 
the time, but, as an inevitable result of 
such precipitancy of work, this period 
of triumph was succeeded by the indif- 
ference of a satiated and changeable 
public. Through his influence regular 
drama, as imitated from the French, 
was substituted in Italy in place of the 
ancient style of improvised comedy. 

He has neither the clear-cut genius 
of Dante nor the smiling skepticism of 
Boccaccio or Ariosto, but, outside these 
recognized Italian types of mentality, 
he represents another most prominent 
one identified by a certain amiability, 
sweetness and kindliness of nature, such 
as is stamped indelibly on his linea- 
ments. 

He is too Venetian to have ever be- 
come universal—a product of the Vene- 
tian decadent school, and a disciple of 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

His country paid due, though late, 
tribute to this writer whom Voltaire 
calls, “The Interpreter and Son of 
Nature,” by erecting mausoleums to his 
memory, one in Florence, in 1873, and 
another in Venice, in 1880. 
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_ VITTORIO ALFIERI 


(Dal ritratio de} Faure nella Galleria degli Uffizi in Firenze). 
































The Historical Basis of «* The Valley of 
Decision” 


BY ALINE GORREN 


HE most dominant characteristic 

of “ The Valley of Tecision” is 

its admirable fusion of the man- 
ners and customs, the traits and the 
mental habits of the time of which it 
treats; the greatest charm it affords is 
that of a final refreshment, as it were, 
and a vivid visualization of impression 
received in a scattered form through 
the pages of the Italian writers of the 
eighteenth century: through the plays 
of the age, romantic if in the case of 
Carlo Gozzi, realistic if in the case of 
Goldoni, heroically sentimental if in 
_ the case of Metastasio; through the 
satires of Parini and Gaspare Gozzi; 
through the social notes and records 
contained in a biography of such as 
Vittorio Alfieri’s, or memoirs such as 
Casanova’s. Hints dropped in con- 
temporary correspondence, those most 
significant historical indications yielded 
up by the half-veiled skits of humorists 
like Pietro Verri, all have gone into 
Mrs. Wharton’s crucible to the creating 
of a golden whole unparalleled, except 
for a few brilliant examples, as a com- 
posite photograph of a country and 
an epoch. 

Of course it is of the early youth of 
Alfieri, that first of modern Italian 
patriots, that the reader is at once re- 
minded in following the juvenile ex- 
periences of Odo Valsecca. Mrs. 
Wharton has given to her protagonist 
a Piedmontese origin, and Piedmont 


was the birthplace of the author of 
“Saul,” of “ Myrrha,” of “Philip II.” 
The fictitious Odo’s maternal grand- 
father, the old Marquess of Donnaz, 
might well have belonged to the same 
family as Alfieri’s mother, to that 
Maillard de Tournon family, whose 
harsh-sounding, half-French name (the 
name that Alfieri spoke of as “ bar- 
barous ”) seems, like so many other 
Piedmontese names that grate un- 
couthly upon the ear after the liquid 
terminals of the purely Italian nomen- 
clature, to typify the hardier, if 
rougher, temper, and the more direct, 
if perhaps less subtile, habits of mind 
that made Piedmont and the house of 
Savoy the eventual saviors of Italy and 
instruments of her unification. Alfieri 
himself continued through life, indeed, 
in some aspects of his nature and genius 
—and those the strongest—character- 
istically Piedmontese. That fierce im- 
patience with Capuan languors and 
Lydian enervations that caused him so 
to hate the servile dependence of the 
various Italian states on Austrian, or 
Spanish, dominion, and on French in- 
fluence, might well have been inherited 
from predecessors whose austere ex- 
istence had been passed for many 
months each year, in mountain castles 
set in the view of Alpine snows, 
where religion had a disciplinary rig- 
idity almost Calvinistic, certainly un- 
tainted by Jesuit indulgences ; and 
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ownership of large estates was still 
looked upon as feudal right, par la 
grace de Dieu. Alfieri’s “ Vita” con- 
tains, indeed, no such account as Mrs. 
Wharton gives of Odo Valsecca’s child- 
hood days among the foothills that rise 
up from the great Northern Italian 
plain. Yet Mrs. Wharton’s knowledge 
shows in nothing more surely than in 
her choice of her hero’s first home and 
associations. Of the region and in- 
fluences she selects came some of the 
most vivid of those of Italy’s sons who, 
in one way or another, from the latter 
half of the eighteenth century onward, 
passionately worked for the risorgi- 
mento. She has not made her Valsecca 
one of the more consciously militant 
precursors of Italian nationalization, 
but rather one of those superior men, 
signally typical of the whole period, 
who felt that almost everything was 
wrong in the old dispensation without 
knowing how the new should be ushered 
in; and all these men had much the 
same educative influences as Odo. 
Pietro Verri, born in 1728, his better- 
known fellow writer and fellow political 
economist Beccaria, born ten years 
later, and Alfieri again, to cite no oth- 
ers, received their first instruction at 
home from an extremely ignorant 
priest—“ un prete ignorantissimo ”— 
later entering—this, at least, in the 
case of Alfieri and Verri—the service 
of the King of Sardinia. In the life 
of Odo at the Royal Academy of Turin, 
we follow very closely the life of Count 
Vittorio Alfieri of Asti, as related in 
the autobiography. We meet again the 
architect Benedetto Alfieri, the poet’s 
cousin, whose enthusiastic classicism 
palled upon the latter in his untutored 
youth, but to whose rare gifts and 
spirit Mrs. Wharton has done full jus- 
tice, and we have a glimpse of an 
amorous intrigue carried on in the mode 
and fashion in vogue throughout eigh- 
teenth century Italy, an intrigue of 
the same sort as that of which Al- 


_ where. 
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fieri has much to say in the Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Nothing is more important, and 
nothing done with more charm in this 
part of Mrs. Wharton’s book, than the 
scene at the theatre in which Odo first 
hears one of Metastasio’s melodramas. 
The change which took place in Italy, 
in the eighteenth century, from the 
“ commedia dell’ arte” to the modern 
form of playwriting, makes one of the 
most interesting chapters in the whole 
history of dramatic art. The loosely- 
outlined piece of dramatic presentation 
in which a certain number of set char- 
acters occurred again and again, while 
to each one was assigned a part the 
mere skeleton of which was written 
down, the rest being filled in by the 
actor’s own spontaneous invention—the 
original manifestation of the drama, in 
short, as it came from Greece, and was 
first evolved from the dithyrambic 
rhapsodies of the Dionysian games— 
had lingered longer in Italy than else- 
It was rooted with astonishing 
firmness in the very nature of the peo- 
ple; a people in whom the race of the 
‘‘improvvisatore ” is not yet extinct. 
It was Carlo Goldoni, of course, who 
brought about the change to the closer 
and truer dramatic characterization. 
The man who died in his old age in 
comfortable obscurity at the French 
court began life along the canals and in 
the narrow alleyways of Venice, and 
there, in those declining days of the 
Republic, his keen eye studied and 
his genius reproduced those types of 
Venetian life which, in his hands, ush- 
ered in true Italian comedy. Metas- 
tasio, though he also gravitated to 
a great court, led a life very different 
from Goldoni’s, one more protected, 
through the beneficence of friends, 
from work and stress. A natural “ im- 


provvisatore,” he, with a heaven-born 
gift of mellifluous rhyme, it was not 
the natural, but the idealistically- 
beautiful that appealed to him. 


He 
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saw heroic visions and dreamed poetic 
dreams. His verse lent itself marvel- 
lously to a musical] setting, and one can 
well imagine the lovely Italian words 
and eighteenth century music produc- 
ing on his audience the effect which 
Mrs. Wharton describes as having been 
produced on Odo. 

Mrs. Wharton’s chapters on Venice 
and the life of the Patricians in their 
sumptuous villas on the Brenta, sum up 
accurately, if discreetly, many pages in 
Casanova, in those Memoirs written in 
French in 1797, and published in Brus- 
sels in 1833, whose authenticity has 
been so much contested ; and they have 
further foundation in Mutinelli, in Ce- 
sare Canti’s history of the Republic, 
in Molmenti’s “ Dogaressa,” not to 
mention many other sources. 

According to Romanin, there wereone 
hundred and thirty of these villas from 
Mestre to Treviso. They belonged to 
such families as the Cornaro, the An- 
druzzi, the Tron, the Contarini, etc., 
some of whom kept a retinue of “ forty 
or fifty servants, and from five to ten 
gondolas in the house.” When Bona- 
parte was in Italy he declared the villa 
Manin to be like a royal residence. At 
all these places open house was kept, 
with all manner of hangers-on, guests 
whose comic or trivial peculiarities have 
been preserved for us with such vivid 
realism by Goldoni and others. Mrs. 
Wharton’s picture of the Procurator’s 
lady recalls what we know of Caterina 
Tron, whom a later historian has lik- 
ened to Madame d’Epinay, and who 
reigned over one of the salons of the 
time, though, indeed, her popularity 
could not rival that of her sister-in-law, 
the beautiful Cecilia Zon Tron, whose 
sway was acknowledged by all sorts and 
conditions of men, and about whose 
lounge crowded professional dancers, 
pantomimists, singers and adventurers, 
as well as her peers. 

No more perfect type of the adven- 
turer ever lived than Giacomo Casa- 
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nova, and it is natural that his verdict 
on the moral life of Venetian women in 
the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should be subject to doubt, the 
doubt which attaches to the view-point 
of an unscrupulous libertine. But that 
feminine society, both noble and ple- 
beian, both in and out of the convents, 
was much what he avers is amply at- 
tested elsewhere. In the convents, 
places of refuge for the unmarried 
daughters of impoverished families, 
there was in most cases neither religion 
nor decency—* L’amor profano orren- 
damente trionfava,” says Mutinelli. 
Venetian ideals where women were con- 
cerned were always perhaps indicated 
by Venetian painters, by Titian, Tie- 
polo, Giorgione, Tintoret. And yet, if 
the pleasure-loving, sensuous type of 
feminine loveliness was incomparably 
in the ascendant in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there existed, in strange juxta- 
position to it, a type of such rare eleva- 
tion and nobility as, few though its 
representatives may have been, never 
to have been surpassed. Italy had at 
no period been without one, or more, of 
those women of rare attainment and 
commanding intellect who have carried 
on, in all classic countries, while often 
not with the same morals, the traditions 
of the Greek Aspasias. Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi lived a cloistral life, and died, 
in 1799, as superintendent at the 
Trivulzio hospital in Milan. She held 
the chair of mathematics at the univer- 
sity of Bologna, where Laura Bassi al- 
ready held the chair of philosophy. 
Other women there were—some noble, 
like that Countess Clelia Borromeo 
Grillo, who founded an academy, philo- 
sophic and literary, but the majority 
of that higher middle class amongst 
the most advanced members of which 
the new ideas of the French Encyclo- 
pedists were beginning to gain wide 
influence—who took an interest in bet- 
tering the condition of the people, and 
strove, more or less consciously, to fur- 
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ther the growing impulse toward re- 
form. 

The character of the daughter of 
the philosopher and physicist Vivaldi 
is thus perfectly representative. It is 
significant to remember in this connec- 
tion that Austrian rule under Maria 
Theresa meant many beneficent 
changes for Lombardy, the example 
of which could not be quite lost on 
the rest of Italy. Emperor Joseph II., 
her successor, also struggled hard to 
do away with many abuses. And his 
efforts resulted also in many instances, 
partly because of the tactlessness with 
which they were enforced, and partly 
because of the ignorance of the people, 
precisely as Mrs. Wharton has shown 
the efforts of the Duke of Pianura and 
of Fulvia to have resulted. 

It was a daughter of Maria Theresa, 
and a sister of Joseph II., Maria 
Amalia, who married the Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Parma and Piacenza who ap- 
pears to have served as Mrs. Wharton’s 
prototype for the Duke of Pianura 
whom Odo succeeds. And again, by 
the way, Mrs. Wharton’s instinct and 
knowledge are well-shown in her choice 
of Parma as a state in which most 
characteristically to study the life of an 
Italian ruler in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Duke Ferdinand 
had been brought up under the influ- 
ence of the Encyclopedists, nevertheless 
he turned devout in the latter part of 
his life, with a sickly devoutness which 
took all manner of grotesquely super- 
stitious forms, yet did not prevent him 
from worshipping likewise at the shrine 
of the flesh. There is no more curious 
character in the history of the time; 
none more complex, nor one which more 
perfectly epitomizes the deteriorating 
influences of the conflicting forces of 
the moment. Here we have the worst 


influences at work upon a sensitive mind 
called to rule in a period of dissolution 
of all political, religious and social in- 
stitutions; while in the imaginary Odo 
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we have the effect portrayed on a mind 
equally sensitive, but instinct with a 
natural nobility. 

As for the Maria Clementina of Mrs. . 
Wharton’s fiction, we recognize in her 
without difficulty some hints of the real 
Maria Amalia, whose pseudo-political 
machinations, and whose turbulences of 
spirit, were such as to cause Joseph II. 
to threaten to have her shut up in a 
convent. 

It was natural that at such a court 
as this the Illuminists should have been 
able to arouse strong curiosity. Free 
Masonry had just begun to make its 
way into Italy. There are indications 
in the life of Goldini that he was sus- 
pected of having been in touch with 
the Free Masons. The history of the 
Tiluminists, and of certain of the adven- 
turers and impostors who were among 
them, throws a curious light on some of 
the more hidden workings of the human 
mind a century and a half ago. 

In the character of Heiligenstern it 
is easy to recognize more than a hint 
of the notorious Cagliostro—of Giu- 
seppe Balsamo—who has been called 
one of the three great adventurers of 
the eighteenth century, the other two 
being Casanova and Gorani. Almost 
repulsive in physical appearance, Cag- 
liostro still wielded over those with 
whom he came in contact an astonish- 
ing influence. He practised every sort 
of jugglery and black art, claimed to 
read the future in his crystal-gazings, 
and was not without his share of ro- 
mantic adventure in connection with 
the softer sex. He married a beautiful 
woman, named Lorenza Feliciani, who 
became his accomplice and coadjutor, 
and with whom he travelled over Europe 
giving mysterious séances. It is prob- 
able that he acquired the secrets of the 
Illuminist doctrines, at Frankfurt, from 
Weishaupt, the founder of the sect ; but 
Cagliostro’s own specialty, so to speak, 
was what he termed the Egyptian cult, 
that being a medley of esoteric lore 
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which he had learned in Messina from a 
Greek called Altotas, who claimed to 
be the last repository of the occult sci- 
ences of the ancients. The historian 
Canti says of Cagliostro that he was 
“a mixture of dignity and knavery, of 
learning and ignorance”; that he was 
“orasping and yet generous; and en- 
dowed with a gift of rough and yet 
copious eloquence ”; and sums him up 
as being an intriguant, and yet “ capa- 
ble of enthusiasm.” The son of a 
merchant of Palermo, where he was 
born in 1743, he became the guest of 
princes and kings, connected at the 
French court with the celebrated inci- 
dent of the Queen’s Necklace, and in 
Russia compelled to leave the court of 
the great Catherine because of the favor 
with which her minister Potemkin was 
supposed to have looked upon his wife. 

Mrs. Wharton makes one of her most 
dramatic climaxes in the scene in which 
the Abate de Crucis, acting as the in- 
strument of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, unmasks the pseudo-healer 
Heiligenstern, while the spectators 
stand bathed in an atmosphere of rav- 
ishing perfumes (which, by the way, it 
was one of Cagliostro’s chief tricks to 
know how to produce). The Inquisi- 
tion dogged the real Giuseppe Balsamo 
relentlessly, and confession having 
been extorted from his wife, it found 
means at last to bring about his down- 
fall and end. 

Charlatan as he was, Cagliostro must 
still be looked upon, probably, as one 
of the forces of the century that led to 
the emancipation of the future; and 
that simply through his association 
with Free Masonry. De Crucis and 
Heiligenstern are confronted in Mrs. 
Wharton’s book, which is right, since 
the confrontation of Free Masonry with 
the Jesuits epitomizes the great strug- 
gle of the age between the liberating 
impulses of free inquiry and the effort 
of the Church to muffle the new voice 
of reason and criticism. Odo Valsecca’s 
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career is conceived of at the psychologi- 
cal instant when the Church had become 
aroused to the peril lurking for her in 
the ever-wider dissemination of the 
ideas of the Encyclopedists, and with 
these ideas every new lodge of Free 
Masons anywhere formed in Italy, or 
supposed to be formed, was understood 
to be imbued. With Ganganelli’s bull 
Jesuitical power was held to have been 
annulled, and yet perhaps the might 
of the Society had never been more 
dreaded. In her delineation of De 
Crucis Mrs. Wharton was happily in- 
spired. This is not the Jesuit nefari- 
ously scheming against human intelli- 
gence, or laxly condoning the crooked 
path to the perhaps righteous end, 
condoning it, that is to say, out of self- 
interested complaisance. The author 
has drawn a truer picture. The hedon- 
istic, materialist element in the Church 
is ably represented by the Bishop of 
Pianura, a sort of belated Leo X., will- 
ing to forget all vexed theological 
problems in the contemplation of a rare 
bronze,a unique coin or gem. But it was 
not in this direction that lay the chief 
weaknesses of the Society of Jesus. 
De Crucis is a fit exponent of the better 
side of a body of doctrines whose Op- 
portunism rests on a firm philosophical 
foundation, a body of doctrines that 
maintains that richer results may be 
secured by following the curves of na- 
ture than by running counter to its 
angles. “ Though Odo had been ac- 
quainted with many professed philos- 
ophers,” says Mrs. Wharton of De 
Crucis, “ he had never met among them 
a character so nearly resembling the 
old stoical ideal of temperance and 
serenity, and he could never be long 
with him without reflecting that the 
training which could form and nourish 
so noble a nature must be other than 
the world conceived it.” Here is ex- 
pressed the more truly intelligent view 
of the Society of Jesus, the one borne 
out by the records of its history. 
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Whatever relates to the Church is 
indeed treated with Mrs. Wharton’s 
best and subtlest powers of insight ; and 
the same can be said of her entire pre- 
sentation of the complex social situa- 
tion of Italy in the period coincident 
with the Revolution in France. De 
Crucis is finely shown to have been, 
true as he was to his faith, perfectly 
cognizant of the need for reform, and 
of the forces at work to bring that 
reform about. It is, of course, a well- 
known fact that the clergy in France— 
that portion of it, at least, whose hum- 
bler situation brought it directly into 
contact with the people—perfectly un- 
derstood the bearings of the problems 
which culminated in the Reign of Ter- 
ror. There were many equally thought- 
ful men in the Church in Italy, though, 
naturally, there were also retrograde 
influences ineradicably bound up with 
the century-long privileges and powers 
of Rome. 

The final catastrophe is in accord- 
ance with the data relative to the disso- 
lution of all the Italian duchies and 
principalities. Odo encounters, as a 
reigning Duke, striving to introduce 
fiscal improvements, to drain and culti- 
vate unproductive lands, and, finally, 
to put his state on a constitutional 
basis, that latent opposition in the ig- 
norance of the very people whose wel- 
fare he is seeking to further which had 
stood in the way of other political in- 
novators. Though the house of Aus- 
tria had really done much for the bet- 
terment of the Italian states under its 
suzerainty credit was never given it for 
its good offices. The Church objected 
to the suppression of religious orders, 
the nobility objected to the curtailment 
of its prerogatives. The populace had 


superstitions in which it did not wish 
to be disturbed. Above all there was 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the peninsula a drowsy and nerveless 
acquiescence in servitude to the two 
foreign houses of Bourbon and Haps- 
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burg, which Cesare Cantu is inclined 
to ascribe largely to the fashion of 
cicisbeismo among the youth of the 
land. Free and the equal of men, as 
the Italian woman of the Renaissance 
has been considered, there had come in, 
with Spanish rule, a different state of 
things, a starched insistence on femi- 
nine effacement and seclusion that 
Spain, in its turn, had imbibed from its 
contact with Moorish civilization. With 
Prince de Vaudremont, however, the last 
of the Governors under the Spanish 
fiag, a new day had dawned for society 
in Lombardy. The Prince affected the 
manners and customs of the court of 
Versailles. The institution of the cava- 
liere servente was the outcome of the 
resultant enfranchisement of young 
and pretty women long suppressed. 
Most of the native writers of the period 
speak of it as without mora! conse- 
quence. Thus Goldoni, in whose plays 
the cicisbeo is a lap-dog who does not 
disturb family peace; and Giuseppe 
Baretti, who calls him “ the successor 
of those poets who spent their life laud- 
ing the eyes, the hand, the tresses of a 
beautiful and chaste mistress; or of 
those paladins who fought in tourna- 
ments for their lady.” The custom, 
nevertheless, so recurrently and bril- 
liantly satirized by Gaspare Gozzi, by 
Pietro Verri, and notably by Parini, 
does not seem to Cantii to have been 
less deleterious if not always associated 
with vice, but rather more. ‘“ Thus,” 
he says, “was the flower of Italian 
youth emasculated in a light and per- 
petual, lying comedy of affection, in 
acts which feigned love, in hand-kiss- 
ing, in dancing attendance, in holding 
ladies’ trains and fans.” 

The emasculation — however much, 
or little, it may have been really due to 
this cause of effemination among the 
younger men—was everywhere. The 
historian Tivaroni draws particular at- 
tention to the fact that even those 
nobler spirits—like Alfieri and Parini, 
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and Gaspare Gozzi, and Beccaria in the 
North, and the Neapolitan Filangieri 
in the South—who were conscious of 
the stagnation, moral and mental, that 
had immersed all Italy, neither dreamed 
of a future nationalization for all its 
sundered, petty states, nor even re- 
motely worked, in any active sense, to- 
ward such a consummation. (Alfieri 
he does, in a measure, except, calling 
him “wn nomo intero in a generation 
of half men.”) The rulers of the 
states, and these states themselves, went 
blindly on toward their undoing, en- 
grossed in trivial amusements, in the 
pleasures of life, or in etiquette-mon- 
gering. In Lombardy eating, accord- 
ing to Goldoni’s memoirs, was one of 
the great occupations of existence. 
* You cannot walk out in Milan, nor 
frequent any place of amusement of 
any sort, without hearing talk of eat- 
ing. They eat at the theatre, at play, 
in family conclaves, at the races, in pro- 
cessions, at spiritual conferences.” 
“The days of the Venetian Republic 
were numbered, but Venice pursued,” 
says Molmenti, “ her accustomed life of 
pleasure and luxury ”—emitting, as 
one of her last acts, ordinances for the 
funeral ceremonies of future Dogar- 
essas, with infinite detail and futile 
particularity. “ Just as the Republic, 
which had conquered at Lepanto, was 
playing doll after this fashion,” he 
goes on, “the head of a King and 
Queen were rolling from a scaffold.” 
Rulers after the manner of Odo, 
there were not many in the days, a little 
after, when, in the words of Vernon 
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Lee, “ Pius VI. was being taken to 
Avignon, and Paris was being sacked, 
and Venice was being sold.” Not many 
who could feel the drift of the risen 
wind, and to whom it carried the full 
force of the meaning of those satirical 
lines of the Abate Parini: 


“Forse vero non é, mas un giorno é 
fama 

Che fur gli nomini eguali, Fa 

Odo was not of those who could be- 
lieve in the equality of men as it had 
been proclaimed by the frenzied mobs 
of Paris. But, given a little more 
power of action, he might well have 
been a representative of the saner, and 
broader judgment of the few who de- 
sired to bring about a great measure of 
equality without subverting the exist- 
ing order of things. Most significant 
is the last paragraph of the last chap- 
ter, where, his capital fallen into the 
hands of revolutionaries, and his duch- 
ess returned to her own Austrian home, 
he escapes alone, a fugitive. In the 
cataclysm that surrounds him he turns, 
now a simple soldier of fortune, toward 
Piedmont. And this is symbolic. Al- 
ready there were preliminary movements 
on the part of the house of Savoy which 
might, to a prophetic vision, have indi- 
cated the future. It was out of Pied- 
mont that, several decades later, that 
unifying power was to come whose des- 
tiny it was to realize some of the ideals 
that a handful of Italians of the stamp 
of Valsecca had long and vainly enter- 
tained. 








Ballade of Ancient Bards 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


HADES of Homer and Pindar, too, 
Wraiths of the bards of long ago, 

Ye who sung when the world was new, 
Gazing up at Olympus’ snow; 
Xenophanes and pale Sappho, 

All of the classic band divine— 
This is the thing that I fain would know: 
How much pay did you get per line? 


Virgil, artist so chaste and true, 
Singing the grief of fair Dido, 
Martial, Catullus—a motley crew— 
Ovid, writing himself Naso; 
Terence, dealing a deadly blow, 
Veiled in laughter and pointed fine— 
This is the thing that I fain would know: 
How much pay did you get per line? 


Dante, poet of pain and rue, 

Venturing down where the Styx doth flow, 
With only Virgil as guide to you, 

To find Francesca and Paolo; 

Caedmon, lisping your numbers low, 
Chaucer, loved of the ancient Nine— 

This is the thing that I fain would know: 
How much pay did you get per line? 


L’ENVOI 


Drachmae, asses and other dough, 
*Tis the same when it comes to meat and wine— 
Only this do I seek to know: 
How much pay did you get per line? 











Youthful Discoveries 


BY FOHN W. HERBERT 


HEN we have arrived at years 

of literary discretion — which 

seldom happens until we have 
reached what is variously known as 
“the usual,” or, in certain localities, 
“the Cambridge age,” or, “ between 
thirty ” as Mark Twain, I believe, puts 
it—do not the most of us find that there 
was some one book in our school-days 
which was a guide-post, marking the 
turning-point of our taste? Before 
this, we liked indifferent books indif- 
ferently well; afterwards there was a 
change. We did not notice the change 
at the time, nor for years, may be: 
perhaps every one, even at this age, has 
not noticed it. If you have not, stop a 
moment, and think. I am quite sure 
there was such a change. It may not 
have been the whole of a book that 
pointed—it may have been some one 
good poem in a chance collection, 
some great novel happened on by acci- 
dent, or a volume of essays carelessly 
taken up. 

It does not make any difference what 
it was—there is all literature as possi- 
bility—but there is one reasonably sure 
thing about it—it was not a school 
book nor one given to you with the 
definite, or at least expressed, idea of its 
being the fateful volume. Somehow any 
book which was thrust at you never 
took your fancy; you were sure it was 
stupid or moral or “ improving ” ; and 
even if you read it and liked it, it did 
not go to your heart and soul. It was 
by accident—though if you had wise 


directors they might have put it in your 
way without calling your attention to 
it—that you discovered this wonderful 
book. 

I say “ discovered,” for that is what 
always happens. The young mind al- 
ways discovers its first great book, never 
looks for it—nor expects to find it—it 
comes fresh of the world, as if no soul 
had ever cared for it before. When 
you had found your book, you were 
overwhelmed, breathless, silent, think- 
ing to yourself “can such things be, 
and the world not know?” Then, if 
you were of a communicative turn of 
mind, you went, enthusiastic, to some 
one in whom you trusted and told him 
of your “find”; and if he was the 
right sort he took you seriously, and 
did not make fun of your innocence and 
inexperience. Remember this, you who 
are found worthy of being the confi- 
dant of a young discoverer : do not dash 
him to earth with ridicule, or kill his 
enthusiasm with a sneer. If, on the 
other hand, you were of a secretive 
mind, you hugged your discovery in 
your soul; you did not breathe of it for 
fear — for fear of a something you 
could not analyze; but you hugged it 
in a sort of jealous ecstasy, dreading 
the unknown. If you were of a cau- 
tious turn, you tried to speak non- 
chalantly of it to some one—to test 
your taste; and you found it good. 

That is another certain thing about 
this book-—— it is always good. No 
bright young mind ever “ discovers ” 
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in this way a bad or a foolish book. It 
is the flash from the great known down 
to the great unknown; from the world- 
mind to the child-mind, making the 
child the inheritor of the ages. Once 
this flash comes to you, nothing can 
keep you in the dark; you are in the 
circuit which has illuminated the ages. 
Of course, you may often wander about 
outside, in the gloaming, and have a 
very good time; no one wants the great 
white glare all the time. But you can 
always get back again into the light 
when you want to, if once, of your own 
self, you have been caught in this flash 
of literary taste. 

A list of these youthful discoveries 
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might be interesting, though it would 
probably be as long as the list of the 
people who made it. But whether 
it was Emerson’s “ Essays,” “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Richard Feverel,” “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” “ Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came,” or any one of 
thousands more, your thought is the 
same: how much you owe to it! How 
lucky you are if you stiil possess the 
identical volume! I possess mine, it is 
—but single instances are interesting 
only to the person concerned; think of 
your own discovery, thank God for it, 
and put the same book unostenta- 
tiously, and unheralded, in the way of 
some young person whom you love. 


With Pipe and Book 


BY JOHN N. HILLIARD 


The wind may blow, 


ITH pipe and book! 
And drive before it flocks of snow; 
What matter if the world to-day 


Be cheerless in its cowl of gray?— 
Inside the gas-logs brightly glow. 


The books invite—a goodly row; 

I choose—you gasp—Boccaccio! 

The dullest hour is thus made gay 
With pipe and book. 


Upward the wimpling smoke-wreaths go, 

I reck not now of friend or foe, 

Since Fiammetta holds full sway, 

And banishes all care away ;— 

Ah! who would find the hours slow 
With pipe and book? 











The Gentle Art of Essay Writing 


BY ANNA BLANCHE MGILL 


N considering the afflictions of liter- 

ary men—a topic which if not cheer- 

ful and engaging has at least the 
merit of copiousness—one must be im- 
pressed by the fact that the essayist 
may be proclaimed blessed among 
writers. He should in truth use as a 
formula of daily gratitude quaint 
old Shaftesbury’s unctuous sentence: 
“* Peace be with the soul of that court- 
eous and charitable author who for the 
common benefit of his fellow men in- 
troduced the ingenious way of miscel- 
laneous writing!” For if one con- 
siders literature only in the history of 
two other forms of expression, poetry 
and fiction, equally if not more beguil- 
ing to the gentle reader, he is but a 
poor observer who does not conclude 
that the noble and seductive profession 
of letters is an avocation highly lament- 
able and suicidal. The abundant and 
pathetic records of poets who have 
starved, suffered and even died in Apol- 
lo’s arduous service—Keats, Chatterton, 
Heine and numerous other martyrs— 
agonizing as though they were a race 
hateful to the gods; the sorrowful 
memoirs of story-tellers who have eked 
out miserable existences, and finally left 
this world on the bad eminences of 
garret-floors, are tales piteous enough 
to wring a flint-heart and to cast sin- 
ister reflection on the life which would 
seem to have been their irksome doom 
rather than their free choice as a career. 

It would indeed be small wonder if 
the conscientious reader who has taken 


repeated delight in these sad gentle- 
men’s strife with fate would in some 
moment of honest outrage and scrupu- 
losity cry out: “ For pity’s sake, sweet 
sirs, desist, the pleasures you bestow 
upon our leisure hours are not worth 
such precious pains! ” 

It is not necessary to refer to bi- 
ographies for the distressing facts—so 
far as that is concerned the lives of es- 
sayists likewise often contain thoughts 
too deep for tears. But not only from 
the biographies, but from the very 
golden pages of a poet’s or a novelist’s 
work the sad truths stare one in the 
face. The actual length of a novel, 
and the longer and better the more does 
this hold, is but a monument of a man’s 
life-blood. Syllables, words, para- 
graphs, mightily heaped upon one an- 
other in many a masterpiece of ro- 
mance, would, if they could, cry out 
and tell in what anguish they were 
born ; plots would bemoan the laborious 
vigils that hatched them; characters 
lament the toil that developed them. 
No parent in the flesh has ever known 
the solicitude of one who has spiritu- 
ally fathered characters of fiction. 
Consider, for instance, the disappoint- 
ment in a character deemed in early 
chapters a being of promise who, as 
the story progresses, turns out so recal- 
citrant. No consoling hope has the 
literary parent that as the twig is bent 
is the tree inclined—brain-children be- 
ing most difficult to bring up in the 
away they should go. Furthermore, 
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though a proper hero or heroine be 
distinctly conceived in the mind from 
long clothes to his valiant death; or, 
as it may be, to her brilliant marriage, 
there is the additional worry of corral- 
ling him or her with the minor char- 
acters into respective and complemen- 
tary places. Many an author has 
groaned in waking and sleeping hours 
over the sad pranks of his unhappy 
progeny, wretched Frankensteins that 
lure him on, now to perilous climaxes, 
anon to stand sullen and immovable, 
deaf to his entreaties. 

As for the divine art of poetry, it 
is an old story of how sad a race the 
poets are. It is true, things are not 
so bad with them as formerly; Stephen 
Phillips’s successes and the recent un- 
precedented incident of the English 
philanthropist who sent the poet, New- 
man Howard, £100 as a token of appre- 
ciation, point to better times for the 
devotees of Apollo. But unless con- 
ditions continue to improve, it would 
not be surprising if in this altruistic 
age the reading and writing of poetry 
came under the notice of Consumer’s 
Leagues as an immoral and murderous 
proceeding. For when one considers it, 
are not factory and sweat-shop systems 
rivalled by conditions wherein young 
Keatses and Chattertons “ learn in suf- 
fering what they teach in song? ” 

Eventually, let us hope there will be 
a committee for the prevention of 
cruelty to these lyric spirits. Perhaps 
some humane Out-Door Society may 
transport them to some Arcadian isle 
on whose pleasant shores it will not be 
suicidal “to meditate the thankless 
muse,” but where so serious an occupa- 
tion may be alternated with occasional 
happy chances “ to sport with Amaryl- 
lis in the shade.” It is too cruel that 
the devoted bard should be a “ toiling, 
moiling, self-sacrificing individual ” as 
was the illustrious Miss Miggs. 

The essayist, on the other hand, is 
the gentleman among writers. His 
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genealogy in Letters is one of the most 
aristocratic. For the essay had its 
birth not as a professional mode of writ- 
ing, as for instance, play-writing. The 
men who in the eighteenth century 
began to express their views of society 
and politics in the essay had other 
means of support, and this was a labor 
of love if at all a labor. Rather was it 
an occasional occupation, an amuse- 
ment, a graceful accomplishment. 
Some one has said: “ It was as though 
the age had abandoned the massive 
broadsword of an earlier time to play 
at thrust and parry with the foils.” 

In the history of the ingenious way 
of writing which Shaftesbury praises, 
what evidence is there of such harrow- 
ing cases of the writer’s fever as have 
tortured poets and novelists? If we ex- 
cept the palpitant pages of Mr. Carlyle 
who, with all respect to his manes, en- 
joyed being vehement and self-tortur- 
ing as some young women enjoy being 
miserable, is not the essay the most 
serene form of writing? Does not one, 
rightly made, flow along as though it 
were a natural performance of the hu- 
man mind? The very passion that is 
the sine qua non of the poet appears 
not in its pages, not otherwise, at least, 
than as a controlled and smouldering 
fire. Esprit it may have but not the 
great passion, the fine madness of the 
poet. For sanity, suavity, dignity 
are the prerequisites of the essayist. In 
this somewhat aristocratic form of writ- 
ing a man’s not a man for a’ that. 
The Muse may wear a homely guise 
through pages of poetry, but not in 
the essay. It allows no place for the 
turgid, the uncouth. Nor has the 
pessimist any hope to charm. His 
heart may wear a glistering grief, but 
his pages must not too plainly reveal 
the fact—he must temper his sadness 
into a gentle melancholy as did Elia 
so immortally and, if he be so afflicted, 
shade his cantankerousness as did 


Hazlitt. 


Among authors he is the 
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counterpart of the gentle reader. 
Macaulay gave a keynote in his Life of 
Addison: “ the great satirist who knew 
how to use ridicule without abusing it.” 
The essayist must assume a virtue if 
he have it not. Nor does this appear to 
have offered him any difficulty. On the 
contrary, he would seem to have had a 
proclivity most remarkable for drop- 
ping into character. How easily a cer- 
tain familiar essayist wears a graceful 
modesty whom we know to have been 
a gentle but consummate egotist. 
With what delicate satire did the author 
of “ The Tattler ” rate misdemeanors 
for which “ Dear Prue ” had sometimes 
to give him wifely reproaches! How 
virtuously Bacon advocates certain 
morals which he egregiously lacked! 
With what unction will the just and 
unjust alike when once turned essayist 
strut sanctimoniously through an ethi- 
cal, fine-sounding sentence in which they 
gradually wax so enthusiastic over some 
virtue’s fair aspect as ultimately to 
identify it with their own integrity. 
Fancy Montaigne sitting in his Round 
Tower of Perigord discoursing serenely 
of some valor of antique heroes entirely 
foreign to himself—though indeed he 
honestly admitted somewhere that if he 
had any virtue “ it got in by stealth.” 
There is no satisfaction equal to these 
gentle writers’ content in their own ac; 
complishment. “I am willing,” wrote 
Dr. Johnson, “ to flatter myself with 
the hope that in collecting these papers, 
I am not preparing for my future life 
either shame or repentance.” If the 
truth might be ascertained it were safe 
to say we should discover that his fel- 
low-essayists feel a similar content. 
Mr. Henley laid down his pen from his 
“Views and Reviews ” with the earnest 
envoi that he hopes they are “ mostly 
by way of being true” and moreover, 
he hints, a trifle freer from the motes 
he finds in Ruskin’s and Hazlitt’s crit- 
icism. Mr. Birrel does not avow him- 
self, but his brisk style has the gleeful 
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movement of a runner proud and as- 
sured of a race well-run. For the form 
of writing to whose honor she has so 
charmingly contributed, Miss Repplier 
confesses prettily her preference, de- 
claring how delightful a source of read- 
ing the essay is, being all for study and 
repose, while fiction on the contrary is 
an excitement and a distraction. 

But it is small wonder that the es- 
sayist is so complacent a writer. In the 
very name of his work lies hint of its 
pleasant character, being not neces- 
sarily a compendium of truth nor a 
mighty interpretation of life as is a 
poem or a good novel—but merely an 
essay, an effort to capture one among 
numerous manifestations of truth, a 
mere glance at one of the fleeting forms 
of life, not necessarily more than an 
appreciation, a personal criticism or 
mere obiter dicta to express a convic- 
tion which a man pines to utter. Free 
from the strenuousness of the dramatist 
or the eagerness of the romanticist, no 
inevitable culmination of events hurries 
him forward. For him, blessed among 
men, is it less than for others a crime to 
“ draw out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his discourse ” ; 
on the contrary, pledged to show his 
subject in its various aspects he may 
cast now this now that light upon it, 
gaining in merit by displaying his 
divers illustrations—among which, were 
he poet, he would be constrained to use 
a law of selection for fear of mixing 
his metaphors. Then, of course, quota- 
tion being expected of him—* as a 
mark of scholarship ”—he need not con- 
fine himself to his own words but may 
draw a mine of felicitous words and 
sentences from the mint of other men’s 
phrases. 

And as his wealth of illustration so 
is his category of themes, ranging from 
Elia’s immortal and ingenious topic, 
roast pig, to the Study of Homer in 
Matthew Arnold’s lucid pages. The 


essayist’s variety of themes, forsooth, is 
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infinite as Cleopatra’s charms—he is the 
true Puck who puts a girdle round the 
world, the poet whose eye may with im- 
punity roll from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven—not indeed in fine 
frenzy—that were too violent a mode 
for his serene vision, but touching them 
with Ariel lightness, or regarding them 
with serious contemplation and pro- 
found investigation. 

Perhaps his chiefest gratification, 
which he has never publicly claimed, 
lies in the fact that he is the most inti- 
mate of library companions. No novel- 
ist, unless it be Thackeray, has you, as 
it were, so by the ear as does the essay- 
ist. He is the veritable gossip who tells 
you man to man what he knows or sur- 
mises. How he will spin out, conscious 
of your delectation, some anecdote 
pithy with human interest, perchance 
some tale of valor, some old social af- 
fair which it were ignominious to hear 
were it the most recent happening of 
one’s own neighborhood, but now be- 
come by the seasoning of years a sub- 
ject of dignified interest. 

But the essayist’s best talk is about 
books. Is his genius ever more shining, 
his thought more delightful, his words 
more illuminating than when as Haz- 
litt he is discoursing of the Elizabethan 
drama, or as Charles Lamb, of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, or that topic of his 
heart, Old Books, or as Macaulay, in 
lending the glory of his tribute to Mil- 
ton, or as Matthew Arnold, Bagehot, 
Lowell, Mr. Brownell or Professor 
Woodberry, he is interpreting some 
other inexhaustible literary master- 
piece, revealing depths of thought and 
feeling that only superior vision can 
behold. 

The book about books has been in 


unmerited disgrace. An uncut jewel 


may be of first water and scintillant as 
a sun, but how much more radiant it 
becomes at the hands of a skilful lapi- 
dary. Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
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something somewhere to say of the 
value of reading the great books rather 
than so many commentaries thereon— 
which is axiomatic. And yet since not 
unto every man alike is dispensed “ the 
divine gift of appreciation” there is 
no question that, for instance, to Mr. 
Harrison’s remarks on Ruskin, Brown- 
ing and other writers, it were stupid 
and ungrateful to object. 

Finally, to consider the essayist’s 
chances for immortal life—the touch- 
stone for the justification of any writ- 
ing as well as an author’s prime reason 
for self-gratulation—it would seem 
that the essayist has good grounds for 
hope. So far, Bacon has survived as 
long as Shakespeare—and he would 
have done so through the essays even 
if Mr. Donnelly had never associated 
his name with the plays. Montaigne 
is read while his contemporary poets 
and tale-tellers are frequently allowed 
to remain in solemn state upon the anti- 
quarian’s undisturbed shelves. It were 
interesting to know whether “ The 
Master of Ballantrae ” and “ Treasure 
Island” will be extant longer than 
“ Virginibus Puerisque ” and the “ Fa- 
miliar Studies”—one prophet-critic 
has already deciared his faith in the 
essays outlasting the stories. Certain 
it is that so long as a noble literary 
creation endures, the sympathetic inter- 
pretation thereof has chance for life. 
But, besides, the essayist’s own first- 
hand views, Montaigne and Bacon as 
an illustration, are always in good 
repute as interpretations and criticisms 
of life; so what with these hopes for 
immortality, and to revert to the first 
argument, what with his comparatively 
pleasant mode of writing, the essayist 
should use as a formula of self-gratula- 
tion: “ Peace be with the soul of that 
courteous and charitable author who for 
the common benefit of his fellow au- 
thors introduced the ingenious way of 
miscellaneous writing.” 











The Passing of Goethe: A Phantasy 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, FR. 


"THE glory of early Spring lay 
serene and tranquil over Weimar. 
The month that had made its ad- 

vent with a lion’s roar of storm and 
wind had been pacified into lamblike 
docility, and now at its close brought 
with the new-born violets the first 
fragrance-laden greetings of the 
South. The soft zephyrs breathed 
playfully among the still barren 
branches; and carried their whispered, 
half-exultant message through the 
open window, into the room and heart 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

The old man sat in his armchair, 
gazing dreamily into the deserted 
street. A heavy robe lay over his 
knees ; a thick mantle covered his shoul- 
ders, to protect him against the touches 
of chill winds that mingled at times 
with the warm breath of Spring. He 
breathed deeply, an expression of 
peaceful content settling on his time- 
scarred features as each whiff of the 
fresh, scented air played about his face 
and crumpled locks, and stirred new 
life in his winter-worn soul. He half 
rose from his chair, and, leaning his el- 
bows against the low sill of the open 
window, gazed long and rapturously 
at the unclouded sky. His cheeks 
flushed with the exuberance of a grati- 
fied longing ; then suddenly paled ; and 
he sank back in his armchair, ex- 
hausted, bloodless, dull-eyed, again the 
weary old man dying at his open win- 
dow. 

“ Spring,” he mused, half aloud, and 
in his exhaustion his breath came in 


short, sharp gasps. ‘“ Another Winter 
and another Spring; another burial, 
another resurrection.” Then his eyes 
closed; he seemed to sleep; and in his 
semi-unconscious state his mind wan- 
dered far back into the springtime of 
the past. 

“ Friederike,” he murmured very 
softly, as a lover may whisper the name 
of his sweetheart. ‘ How clear the sky 
is, Friederike! How fresh the first 
warm breezes of the year! See, below 
in the valley, how it stirs the branches 
and tosses the cherry blossoms like snow 
in the air. Come, sit beside me, Fried- 
erike. Dost thou hear the wind sigh- 
ing in the branches overhead? Canst 
thou not understand their whisper to 
the sleeping leaves? Hark! There! 
‘ Awake, live again! Spring is come! 
Spring is come!’ And hear the birds 
sing, as they sing but once a year, their 
trilling song of ecstasy. How beauti- 
ful the world is, Friederike! And thou 
and I, high over the hill-tops, are 
alone.” The old man was silent in his 
dream life. He raised his arm, and 
made as if to clasp an invisible hand be- 
side him, closing his own only over the 
empty air, until at last it fell exhausted 
into his lap. A soft, pitiful cry burst 
from his lips, a cry filled with in- 
tense, hopeless pleading: “ Freiderike, 
Friederike!” Goethe opened his eyes, 
and gazed around strangely, incredu- 
lously for an instant, as if reluctant 
to step out of the springtime of 
youth and dreams into the springtime 
of age and reality. There was a look 
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of utter weariness on his face; even 
awake, he seemed to be unconscious of 
his surroundings, living in a purgatory 
of morbid dullness between the real and 
the visionary. 

The weary eyes closed once more, 
and again the old man dreamed. He 
spoke, but his thoughts seemed to come 
slower and more disconnectedly, and 
his words in part were inarticulate and 
disjointed. Again he seemed to be 
wandering along the smooth, shaded 
paths of his youth, through the days 
when he worshipped the world, and the 
world smiled ever in its acceptance of 
his devotion ; through the harder years 
of his manhood, when with the sublime 
powers of a master mind and a noble 
heart he wrestled with the problems of 
life and death and _ immortality; 
through the throbbing, intense, event- 
ful years, into an old age of quiet and 
restfulness, the stillness after the noise 
of battle, the armistice before the final 
peace. Then his thoughts turned to 
his masterwork, his monument, inviolate 
throughout the ages, his friend, now 
gentle, now rebellious, his companion 
ever, through over threescore years. 

“Faust, my child, my child,” he 
murmured, gently, fondly. “ Stay at 
my side—guide me—over the dark 
brink — into the light.” His voice 
broke, and the last word came as a 
gasp. His eyes opened again, but still 
he continued to dream, wrought up by 
a picture that met his gaze, a something 
that he felt, but that his mind could re- 
produce for the time being not as real- 
ity, but only as a vague vision, far- 
away, incomprehensible. 

“ Christiane? ” he murmured. “ The 
lovely head—the black curls — the 
splendid colors.” Then consciousness 
seemed to break upon him once more, 
and the picture spread itself out before 
him as a landscape will beneath the ris- 
ing mist. A woman sat on a doorstep 


in the street below, a child in her arms; 
bathed in the first warm sunshine of 
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the year. The dark hair fell richly 
over her shoulders in thick glistening 
curls, and formed a frame from which 
the young, delicate features stood out 
with the overmastering tenderness of 
a Madonna. She rocked the child 
gently to and fro, and, as she saw the 
old man watching from the window, 
greeted him with a smile that seemed 
to be the embodied outpouring of a 
heart of happiness. 

The poet regarded her wistfully. 
* Does she know?” he whispered to 
himself. ‘* Will she some day tell the 
little one in her arms, that she has 
seen the passing—of Wolfgang von 
Goethe?” For a moment he was si- 
lent, then the full import of his words 
seemed to come over him; a startled 
look shone in his eyes; the heavy per- 
spiration broke out on his forehead. 
*“ Passing — dying,” he murmured. 
“* Has it—come to that—at last? The 
river of forgetfulness—the black wall 
-—the darkness beyond?” Then his 
voice rose in a cry into which he seemed 
to have put every atom of strength in 
his wasted body: “ Ah, Faust, Faust, 
how much more kind was thy—creator, 
than—mine has been!” He passed his 
hands over his eyes, as if to clear away 
the clouds that had gathered there. 
“More light!” he gasped faintly. 
“ More—light! ” 

The large shrivelled hands dropped 
to his lap and twitched themselves con- 
vulsively into a clasp; the tired lids 
drooped over the darkened eyes; the 
wrinkled brows smoothed like the waters 
of Galilee beneath the hand of the 
Master. There was no struggle, no 
death agony, only a smile that strove 
to part the nerveless lips, as the first 
violet breaks through the frozen 
ground to herald happiness and life; 
and then, softly, tranquilly, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe sank to sleep. 

And the mother on the street below 
smiled at the little child in her arms, 
and sang a lullaby. 














The Literary Guillotine 


V 


Three of a Kind 


ERSONALLY I should have been 
P willing to let the author of “ The 

Blue Flower” off altogether, or 
with merely a nominal sentence, had 
he consented to turn State’s evidence 
against the other two preaching au- 
thors—but this he stubbornly refused 
to do. 

“TI know they’re rotton, as the 
French say,” he admitted at the end 
of Mark Twain’s persuasive harangue, 
“ but consider my cloth! What would 
all the other old women in the country 
say? Besides, in their own way, Hillis 
and Brady also are engaged in the 
glorious work of effeminizing the na- 
tion, of bringing it back to a whole- 
some relish for pap——” 

“T see,” interposed Herford, 
“ George Washington was the father 
of his country, and you’re the pap-as. 
Sort of Trinidad arrangement — 
heigh? ” 

But there was no moving Van Dyke; 
so, more or less reluctantly, we were 
forced to place him on trial with the 
more flagrant offenders. For conveni- 
ence, the three were arraigned under 
one indictment; and now, on the day 
following the preliminary examination, 
at which, of course, they had all entered 
the plea of “ not guilty,” their joint 
trial began before the Literary Emer- 
gency Court forthe crime of lése majesté 
to the cause of letters. To our amaze- 
ment, Brander Matthews presented 
himself as their attorney. Since his 


unexpected acquittal under a like 
charge the Professor had remained dis- 
creetly quiet, but we now saw that his 
silence had been specious. Unfortu- 
nately, alas! we were debarred from 
placing him twice in jeopardy of his 
life for the same offence. In his youth, 
it seems, he had studied law, and he 
embraced eagerly this opportunity to 
display the remnants of his legal knowl- 
edge. During the preliminaries, be- 
fore the commencement of the trial 
proper, Herford dashed off something 
on a slip of paper and handed it to me. 
This was the polyglot verse which met 
my eye: 


“There once was a scribbling professor, 
Who swore to reform and do besser— 
Aber nix kommeraus 
Quand il était zu Haus’ — 
Quick, send for the father confes- 
sor!” 


By virtue of the constitutional dis- 
ability of women to serve as jurors, we 
experienced little difficulty in securing 
twelve reputable citizens to pass upon 
the guilt of the accused. But few 
challenges were made—on our side only 
one, that, namely, of a legless man who 
declared that Hillis had shown him the 
path in which to walk. 

“ 'That’s in keeping, at all events,” 
said Herford gravely—“a footless 
writer and a legless reader.” 

“ And now, if it please the court,” 
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said Loomis, the prosecuting attorney, 
rising, when the jury-box was at length 
full, “ we will proceed with the trial of 
the accused. I shall make no opening 
speech, further than to call attention 
to the delicacy of the present case. I 
take the liberty of reminding the court 
of the consideration due to the ‘ eternal 
feminine,’ in whatever form it be found, 
whether in frock-coat and silk hat, like 
Dr. Mary Walker, or in frock-coat and 
silk hat and pastoral simplicity. Your 
honors, the accused have been or still 
are preachers, they are all writers. 
They believe in ‘ the investment of in- 
fluence "—it pays. We live in an age 
of great women, and not the least 
among them are many who ride in the 
smoking-car. Personally, like all good 
Americans, I am in favor of women; 
nevertheless, I should like to see my 
sex preserved, if only in literature, like 
the dodo. But, somehow, that seems 
the hardest place of all to preserve it. 
To-day shall decide whether it is im- 
possible. And now, if the court 
please, we will hear the witnesses. It 
is my intention to call only one witness 
against Mr. Hillis. She is a spiritual- 
ist “ 

“I object!” cried the Professor, 
jumping up just like a real lawyer. 
“TI object! Spirituality has nothing 
to do with the writings of this defend- 
ant.” 

“ That’s true,” said Mark Twain. 
* Still, it might help to turn the tables 
on him. What do you think of per- 
mitting this spiritualist to testify, Her- 
ford? ” 

“T think a mani-a-curist would be 
more appropriate,” was the reply. 

“What is your spiritualist’s name, 
Mr. Loomis? ” 

“ Signora Cancani, from Dublin and 
Rome, your honor. She claims to be 
in direct communication with the classic 
authors whom Mr. Hillis has para- 
phrased with so liberal a hand in his 
‘works.? They’re hot against him up 





there, it seems — especially Schopen- 
hauer, Byron, Nietzsche and Heine for 
saying that ‘ pessimism is intellectual 
mediocrity.’ Nor is Goethe very fond 
of him, for telling the world that ‘ self- 
indulgence took off his chariot wheels.’ 
He says Hillis shan’t come to the side- 
door of his salon of a Sunday when he 
gets through dealing in other people’s 
thoughts down here——” 

* Is Goethe in heaven? ” cried Mark 
Twain in astonishment. “ I’m glad to 
hear that. It takes a load from my 
heart—es fallt mir Frau von Stein vom 
Herzen. But see here, Mr. Loomis, we 
can’t admit this Cancani testimony, it’s 
not proper; although I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that is the way the 
classics feel about the transcriber of 
‘Great Books as Life-Preachers.’ Call 
your next witness.” 

“ Well, if it please the court,” said 
Loomis, evidently sadly disappointed, 
* T will put the defendant on the stand 
himself—that is, of course, if he is will- 
ing to go.” 

“ Certainly,” said the preaching- 
writer, in the same confident manner 
which had characterized previous de- 
fendants when asked this question, 
“ certainly I will take the stand.” 

“Now, Mr. Hillis,’ said Loomis, 
when the defendant had been duly 
sworn, “ what is your calling? ” 

“T’m a minister by profession, a 
writer by trade, but a preacher all the 
time.” 

“A very true answer, Mr. Hillis. 
Now, how would you define genius? ” 

“I should define genius,’ was the 
reply, “ as the infinite capacity for fak- 
ing brains.” 

“ Faking brains—why, what do you 
mean by that?” 

* Faking other people’s, of course.” 

“Oh, I see! Then you are a 
genius? ” 

“ Have you read my ‘Great Books 
as Wife-Teachers ’ or my ‘ Inquest on 
Happiness ”? ” 
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“Yes, and it’s of the latter book 
that I wish to speak. Here it is on the 
table. Now, in it you give expression 
to some interesting opinions on litera- 
ture and art. Ah, yes, here we have 
iton page 7. ‘ Experience shows,’ you 
say, ‘ that unhappiness invents no tool, 
doubt and fear win no battles, discon- 
tent and wretchedness write no song or 
poetry.’ And a little further along: 
‘It is often said that one of the char- 
acteristics of great work is the ease 
with which that work is done—as when 
some author writes his chapter before 
breakfast.’ Mr. Hillis, you must have 
written that chapter before breakfast, 
it sounds like work done on an empty 
stomach. Moreover, when you say that 
discontent and unhappiness invent no 
tool you forget such eminent inventors 
as Captain Cuttle. And speaking of 
great work, and the ease with which it 
is accomplished, did you ever happen 
to hear of Thomas Gray and the twenty 
years he spent on his ‘ Elegy,’ or of 
your friend Goethe’s life-task of writ- 
ing ‘Faust’? Yes, Mr. Hillis, there 
can be no doubt—great work is always 
thrown off, so to speak, before break- 
fast.” 

* Mr. Loomis,” said the defendant 
at the end of this speech, “ what you 
say is doubtless true, but I never allow 
facts to interfere with theories. If I 
did, where should I be? Optimism is 
my trump card—it suits the old ladies 
of the country, and they are the ones 
who buy the books.” 

* But, Mr. Hillis, surely you don’t 
approve of card-playing? ” 

“Oh, no, sir! I only used the ex- 
pression figuratively.” 

“T see. And that’s the reason you 
won’t call a spade a spade? ” 

Precisely, sir—the old ladies don’t 
like it.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. Hillis,” continued 
the prosecuting attorney, “ you have 
been so kind as to define genius for us, 
will you not add to the debt and give 
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us your definition of literature as 
well? ” 

“ Literature,” was the slow reply, 
“is best defined, I think, as the sub- 
stance of books compiled from, the evi- 
dence of tomes unseen.” 

“You put it excellently, Mr. Hillis; 
evidently you have been reading your 
own books. Moreover, on page 32 of 
‘The Inquest on Happiness’ I find a 
beautiful symbolic statement of the 
manner in which a truly great writer, 
like yourself, reads the works of his 
predecessors. Thus you say, anent the 
instinct to appropriate all to one’s own 
tale: *‘ Passing a pasture in the autumn, 
one may see the horse with mane and 
tail that has become one solid mass of 
cockleburrs, collected in passing 
through the meadow.’ Of course that 
is symbolic of your own literary brows- 
ings? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“TI noticed also, Mr. Hillis,” per- 
sisted Loomis, “ that you are a philos- 
opher of the dynamic school. It is 
clear, you are no believer in the station- 
ary, save for purposes of compilation. 
How admirably you express the great 
truths of evolution on page 20 of your 
masterpiece, ‘Great Books as Life- 
Bleachers,’ although, I must confess, it 
gives one an uncomfortable realization 
of the instability of all things terres- 
tial to read the following: ‘ Slowly 
man’s hut journeyed toward the house, 
his forked stick toward the steam plow 
—the smoking altars toward the glori- 
ous temple, the reign of force toward 
the reign of right.” Tempus fugit, as 
Miss Corelli would say. However, who 
would quibble at a mere confusion of 
time and space, or of ‘ was’ and ‘ were,’ 
as on page 33 of ‘ The Inquest on Hap- 
piness,’ or at split infinitives a few 
pages further on—even to mention 
these flaws in a style otherwise so chaste 
and sweetly domestic seems to smack 
of impertinence, and I hasten on. Mr. 
Hillis, Robert Louis Stevenson con- 
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fesses to having written and rewritten 
extracts innumerable from his predeces- 
sors until he felt that he had appropri- 
ated the very best they had to give. 
You belong to the Stevenson school of 
literature, do you not? ” 

“JT do, sir. Never have I allowed an 
opportunity to escape me to put Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s maxim into practice — 
‘when found, make a note of.’ How 
else is one to write a book? ” 

“ How else, indeed? ” echoed Loomis 
sympathetically. ‘“‘ You are a stanch 
believer, I see, in Solomon’s saying that 
there is nothing new under the sun. It 
is the secret of your profession.” 

“ My profession? ” 

“ Your trade, I mean.” 

* Ah, that’s a different matter.” 

* And now, Mr. Hillis, I have almost 
finished my examination of you. One 
moment and I shall excuse you. ‘ What 
a piece of work is man!’ exclaims Ham- 
let—‘ how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculties! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god!’ I see, Mr. Hillis, you have 
read this passage, and in your own 
graceful way you have adapted it to 
the commonplace mind. ‘ Imagine a 
machine,’ you say in ‘ Man’s Value of 
Satiety,’ ‘that at one and the same 
moment can feel the gratefulness of 
the blazing fire, taste the sweetness of 
an orange, experience the wsthetic de- 
lights of a picture, recall the events in 
the career of the men the artist has 
delineated, recognize the entrance of a 
group of friends, out of the confusion 
of tongues lead forth a voice not heard 
for years, thrill with elation at the un- 
expected meeting!’ May your honors 


please, I should like to see the defendant 
give a practical illustration of this com- 
plicated performance.” 

“So should I, Mr. Loomis, very 
much,” said Mark Twain, “ but I’m 
afraid our arrangements for gymnas- 
tics are somewhat inadequate. We shall 
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have to take the defendant’s assurance 
that he is capable of this manifold feat. 
It’s all right, is it, Mr. Hillis—you can 
suck an orange and do all the rest of 
it at one and the same moment, can you, 
not to speak of pulling the wool over 
the public’s eyes? ” 

“ With perfect ease, sir, besides ar- 
ranging mentally a paraphrase of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy so well disguised 
that no one will suspect its source.” 

“* Speaking of Hamlet’s soliloquy,” 
said Loomis, “ that reminds me of your 
own remarks on suicide. So soon as I 
have read what you have to say on this 
important subject I shall have finished 
with you. On page 22 of the book to 
which we have so often referred, ‘ The 
Inquest on Unhappiness,’ you use these 
memorable words: ‘In a world where 
an average of 10,000 choose to stay in 
the realm of life to every one who 
chooses to go out through the door of 
suicide, how superficial must be the 
mind that can afford to give more than 
one minute, or at most two, to the ques- 
tion, Is life worth living?’ Mr. Hillis, 
how many minutes did it take you to 
write that sentence? ” 

“Well, I suppose about three.” 

** More than two, then? If it please 
the court, I have finished with the de- 
fendant.” 

** Just one question, Mr. Hillis,” said 
Mark Twain, as the great compiler 
started to leave the stand, “ we should 
be glad to learn the title of your next 
book, if your publishers don’t object.” 

“ Certainly, your honor, I’m happy 
to tell you—there couldn’t be a better 
advertisement. It is to be called ‘ Plati- 
tudes and Their Practical Uses.’ ” 

“You may resume your seat,” said 
the presiding judge—“ that is, unless 
your own counsel wishes to examine 
you.” 

“ With the court’s permission,” said 
the Professor, rising, “ I shall not ques- 
tion the defendant at the present mo- 
ment; nor, indeed, shall I call any wit- 
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nesses until the close of the trial, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of Mr. Brady. 
My witnesses will serve for the other 
two defendants together.” 

“Very well,” said Mark Twain, 
just as you wish. Proceed with the 
next defendant, Mr. Loomis.” 

“ May it please the court,” said the 
prosecuting attorney, “the examina- 
tion of the previous defendant has 
taken up so much more time than ex- 
pected that I have decided to call no 
witnesses against Mr. Brady, unless by 
his refusal to take the stand himself 
he compels me to do so. Will you go 
on the stand, Mr. Brady? ” 

* What is that? Did you speak to 
me?” asked the author of ‘ Colonial 
Wares and Warehouses,’ looking up 
absent-mindedly from the pad on which 
he was writing. “I was just complet- 
ing my new novel, ‘ The Grippe upon 
Her. What did you say? Will I 
take the stand? Why, certainly, if you 
don’t mind my going on with my writ- 
ing.” 

Considerable argument was needed to 
convince the automatic author of the 
impropriety of continuing his work on 
the witness-stand. Finally, however, he 
consented, reluctantly, to surrender his 
writing-pad and fountain pen and to 
concentrate his attention on the ques- 
tions of the prosecuting attorney. 

“Now, Mr. Brady,” said Loomis, 
addressing the accused, “ what is your 
full name? ” 

* Cyrus Townsend Brady.” 

“And your profession? ” 

“ Present or cumulative? ” 

“ Cumulative, please.” 

** Midshipman - preacher - missionary- 
historian - novelist. That’s up _ to 
date.” 

** Why did you resign from the navy, 
Mr. Brady?” 

** Because sailors swear so.” 

“ Yes, but in your works I find cuss- 
words of the most pronounced order,” 
cried Loomis, “ such as, ‘ cracky day,’ 
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‘jimminy-crimminy,’ and others equally 
strong.” 

“It was for the purpose of being 
able to use those extreme expletives,” 
explained the defendant, “ that I gave 
up my ministerial charge.” 

***Consistency is the bugbear of little 
minds,’” quoted Loomis. “ Emerson 
would never have written that had he 
known you.” 

Evidently the accused was in doubt 
as to the implication of this ambiguous 
remark, so wisely he remained silent. 

“Now, Mr. Brady,” continued 
Loomis, unfolding a long sheet of 
paper, “I hold here a list of your. 
writings from your first book in 1898 
to your latest in 1903. I shall not read 
it, as we cannot afford another day for 
this trial; but for the guidance of the 
jury, to prove to them the time and 
care you devote to your work, I shall 
merely mention that it contains nine- 
teen titles. Nineteen books in four 
years—you must spend a great deal 
of time in correction and revision? ” 

“* Mr. Loomis,” replied the defendant 
gravely, “ I have never in my life read 
over a second time a sentence after I 
had written it.” 

“And nobody else, either,’ mur- 
mured Mark Twain. 

“T believe you, Mr. Brady,” said 
Loomis; “ certain statements need no 
oath to carry conviction. However, to 
continue. You have heard the bril- 
liant definition of literature given by 
your co-defendant—Will you not also 
favor us with your definition? It can- 
not fail to be interesting.” 

For a moment the automatic author 
considered. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “I think I 
should define literature as the highest 
form of manufacture, the most perfect 
development of the commercial sense.” 

“ That’s the best definition we have 
heard yet!” cried Herford enthusias- 
tically. “How would you define 
genius? ” 
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“ Genius,” was the instantaneous 
reply, “is the infinite capacity for 
working the typewriter.” 

It was plain that these striking an- 
swers had made a deep impression on 
the jury, especially on that member 
thereof who had given his calling as an 
oyster-shucker. Already I saw the im- 
possibility of securing a conviction of 
the author of ‘ The Quiberon Smutch.’ 
But Loomis continued to blunder on, in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that his 
case was already lost. 

“ Mr. Brady,” he said, “ I have read 
several of your books with much in- 
terest, notably ‘ The Quiberon Clutch,’ 
which I was instructed to read by the 
court in preparation for this trial. In 
fact, at one time I was very much 
afraid it was going to turn out a good, 
self-respecting story. But fears on this 
score were finally and completely dis- 
pelled when I came upon the glowing 
description of the heroine on page 162, 
which I will read aloud with the court’s 
permission. ‘Anne de Rohan, you 
say, ‘was now eighteen years of age, 
and in the first blush of beautiful 
womanhood. Of medium height, with 
a figure which combined the lovely pro- 
portions of her American ancestry with 
the daintiness and delicacy of the 
women of France; with a clear, cool, 
pale yet not pallid face, exquisite feat- 
ures, scarlet lips, proudly, ay, even dis- 
dainfully elegant in their graceful 
curves; deep blue eyes, so deep that 
they were almost violet when filled with 
feeling, or glowing with passion, and 
the whole framed in her midnight hair ; 
she was indeed a rarely beautiful 
woman.’ 

“ Mr. Brady, since reading this ex- 
quisite description I have been haunted 
as it were, by the melody of ‘ far-off, 
half-forgotten things’ read in years 
gone by in some masterpiece by the 
Duchess, or Miss Braeme, or Miss Cor- 
elli. It might have come from their pen, 
or from any one of a dozen others.” 
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During the reading of this extract 
I had not been able to take my eyes off 
the oyster-shucker: he was fascinated 
by the beauty of the language, which, 
evidently, exactly suited his taste. Poor 
Loomis was floundering in deeper and 
deeper. 

“ Mr. Loomis,” said Brady, slowly, 
impressively, “ you have heard, doubt- 
less, of Alexander Dumas and his faith- 
ful hack Maquet. Did it ever strike 
you that the days of farming out work 
may not have passed? ” 

* What!” gasped the prosecuting 
attorney weakly, “ you don’t mean to 
say . 

** T don’t mean to say anything,” was 
the significant reply, “except that I 
might, possibly, find a place for a good, 
honest, struggling humorist this spring 
to keep him from starving. I am rather 
busy this year, as I have some thirty- 
three books on the ways. You have 
my address, I believe? ” 

“IT wonder how much he’d pay,” 
murmured Herford under his breath. 
“If I thought vd 

By this time Loomis had recovered 
himself. He cast a jealous look at 
Herford—it was unlikely there would 
be room for more than one Maquet on 
the staff of this modern Dumas. 

“* Just for a handful of silver he 
left us,’” I quoted to Mark Twain. 
But the presiding judge was in no 
humor for joking; he was furious, it 
was plain to be seen—but what could 
he do under the circumstances? He 
could not proclaim on the housetops 
the defection of our own attorney. 

“Do you wish to question the ac- 
cused? ” he asked sharply of the de- 
fendant’s lawyer. 

The Professor, 


> 








however, was too 


keenly aware of the favorable impres- 
sion already produced by Brady on the 
oyster-shucker to risk counteracting it, 
and he shook his head. 

** Oh, just one moment, Mr. Brady!” 
cried Mark Twain, as the great type- 
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writer prepared to leave the stand, 
 there’s a question I’d like to ask you 
in regard to your story ‘ Hohenzollern.’ 
I have the book here. On page 68 I find 
the following paragraph in regard to 
chess: ‘ He (the knight) spoke gloom- 
ily, and as his eye fell upon the set of 
chessmen upon a table, he added, with 
an assumption of his former lightness: 
“The emperor hath beaten me. ”Tis 
a new chess. The king hath checked 
the knight.”’ That’s a neat play on 
words, Mr. Brady, but unfortunately 
Germans do not know the word knight 
in chess, they call the piece a ‘ jumper.’ 
So, you see, your Hohenzollern friend 
could never have made that pun.” 

“Your honor,” replied the accused 
author, “ if you will turn to the preface 
of the book, you will find that I used 
these words: ‘ Then, as I thought it 
over, I concluded to put the book back 
in the days of Barbarossa. For one 
thing, nobody knows much about the 
days of Barbarossa, therefore liberties 
can be taken with impunity.’ You 
don’t know, your honor, what a com- 
fort it is not to be troubled with an 
historical conscience! ” 

“‘T can imagine,” was Mark Twain’s 
dry reply. “I have read your books. 
You may resume your seat. Mr. 
Loomis, proceed with the next defend- 
ant.” 

“ Henry Van Dyke!” 

What was Loomis going to do to 
make a case out against him? At the 
request of Mark Twain, who declared 
that “ The Rule of Passion” was too 
warm for him, I had read several of the 
defendant’s stories, and to my surprise, 
I had found them, in the main, pleasant, 
innocuous little tales, adapted to the 
comprehension of my youngest child 
(who is just learning words of two syl- 
lables), and in consequence admirably 
suited, of course, to the columns of our 
popular magazines. To be sure, during 
my reading I had come across several 
unfortunate references to “ naughty ” 
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words and the “inadequacy of the 
French language in moments of great 
provocation ”—but, then, one must not 
be too severe on writers for children, 
even the most careful among us may 
make an occasional slip. Besides, the 
little darlings, I told myself, would per- 
haps fail to grasp the hidden, insidious 
meaning of their favorite author. But 
I was destined to learn that there was 
much more of bald, undisguised evil in 
this writer for young people than I had 
realized. Loomis had a surprise in 
store for us. 

“* May it please the court,” he said, 
“IT am happy to announce that one of 
the accused has signified his willingness 
to turn State’s evidence and to testify 
against his colleague. Mr. Hillis, will 
you take the stand? ” 

This sudden treachery on the part of 
the manager of the Plymouth hennery 
caused a sensation in the court-room. 
Van Dyke, I could see, was frightened. 
What secrets of the inner circle was 
Hillis about to reveal? But what was 
there to reveal? Were not all the old 
women of the country with the author 
of “ The Rule of Passion ” ? 

“Now, Mr. Hillis,” said Loomis, 
when Henry Ward Beecher’s successor 
was again in the witness-chair, “ you 
are willing to give your testimony 
against your accomplice in crime? ” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Ts there any reason why you do 
this, other than that his books sell bet- 
ter than yours? ” 

** Yes—I do not consider his writings 
morally fit for children, editors and old 
women.” 

Everyone in the room gave evidence 
of the most intense interest, save one ex- 
tremely old lady, who sat on the bench 
reserved for witnesses, and who, plainly, 
could not hear a word of what was 
going on. I wondered idly who she 
might be. 

“ You say the writings of the accused 
are immoral,” continued Loomis, “ are 
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you able to point out off-hand specific 
passages to sustain this charge? ” 

“T think I can,” was the reply— 
“hand me ‘ Fisherman’s Luck,’ please. 
On page 6 I find this astounding ad- 
mission: ‘I know a man who believes 
that the fish always rise better on Sun- 
day than on any other day in the week. 
He confesses that he has sometimes 
thought seriously of joining the Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists” Think of a 
preacher who can pen such words as 
those! But there is worse to come. On 
page 15 of the same book he openly 
and shamelessly advocates the playing 
of cards, while in the chapter entitled 
‘Lovers and Pancakes’ he does not 
shrink from propagating this impure 
European sentiment: ‘ Sir, that picture 
is equally unsatisfactory to the artist, 
to the moralist, and to the voluptuary.’ 
And yet you ask me whether the writ- 
ings of this man are fit for the eyes of 
our metropolitan editors! ” 

“Ts there anything more?” asked 
Loomis. 

“ More—is any more necessary? 
Yes, there is more, but I cannot bring 
myself publicly to read matter of this 
sort—I always save it for my closet. 
This author even goes so far as to admit 
that his tale ‘ The Reward of Virtue’ is 
not a Sunday-school story, and that his 
hero is not a saint; and in ‘ Spy Rock ’ 
he states the untruth that ‘ preachers 
must be always trying to persuade men,’ 
instead of women. But worse than all 
is his attempt to curry favor with the 
politicians in ‘Fisherman’s Luck.’ 
Hand me the book. I know where the 
passage is—page 102. Just listen to 
this: ‘Do you believe,’ he says, ‘ that 
in all the world there is only one woman 
especially created for each man, and 
that the order of the universe will 
be hopelessly askew unless these two 
needles find each other in the haystack? 
You believe it for yourself, perhaps ; 
but do you believe it for Tom Johnson?’ 
Could there be a bolder attempt to in- 
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gratiate himself with the single-tax 
mayor of Cleveland? Yet you ask me 
whether this man deserves to hold his 
place as a writer for young people! ” 

The witness paused, out of breath. 
His testimony, I could see, had made a 
deep impression on every one present, 
except the deaf lady on the witness- 
bench. Loomis realized, evidently, the 
unwisdom of allowing his star witness 
to take the edge off his testimony by 
citing weaker points against the ac- 
cused, and he abruptly announced that 
he had finished with him. The Pro- 
fessor declared that he did not care to 
cross-examine him, and the still excited 
censor morum returned to his place 
beside his counsel and sank exhausted 
into his chair. Clearly the Professor 
had been carried out of his legal depth 
by this sudden defection of one of his 
clients. 

“ Tf it please the court,” he said, ris- 
ing, “I find my plans somewhat upset 
by this unlooked-for development of 
affairs, and I have therefore decided to 
dispense with the testimony of all but 
one of the witnesses for the defence. I 
should like to have Abigail Hornbostle 
take the stand.” 

No response. 

** Abigail Hornbostle! ” repeated the 
clerk in a loud voice. 

Finally, after numerous attempts, the 
officer succeeded in making the old lady 
on the witness-bench understand that 
she was to take the stand. 

“Yes, my dear, yes, my dear,” 
she mumbled through toothless gums, 
as she slowly rose and hobbled to the 
chair. 

After much shouting and sign-mak- 
ing, in which the French language 
proved sadly inadequate, she was finally 
sworn, and her examination began. 
This was painful in the extreme, in 
view of her deafness, but the Professor 
succeeded in eliciting the information 
that she had been delegated to appear 
as a witness for Van Dyke and Hillis 














as President of the Old Woman’s Anti- 
Polygamy and Polyandry League. 

“Does that ‘anti’ belong also to 
Polyandry? ” asked Herford, but Mark 
Twain ordered the question stricken 
out. 

“Tf it please the court,” said the 
Professor, mopping his brow at the end 
of the first five minutes, “ this good old 
lady has come down all the way from 
Boston to testify that the association 
of which she is the head and whose head- 
quarters are in the city on the Charles, 
has carefully examined the writings of 
the accused, and its officers find them 
unreservedly adapted to the require- 
ments of aged women e 

* But this is expert testimony,” in- 
terrupted Mark Twain. “ Besides, she 
is only telling us what we already know. 
What’s the use of proving a thing 
twice? You must withdraw your wit- 
ness, sir.” 

The Professor protested, but to no 
purpose; and Mark Twain thereupon 
ordered the two attorneys to sum up. 

“The shorter your speeches are, the 
better the court will be pleased,” he 
said; “we have already wasted too 
much time in ministering to such kinds 
as these. Get thee to a hennery! The 
prosecution has the closing argument.” 

Thereupon the Professor arose and 
began the plea for his clients. In view 
of Hillis’s action, his task was most 
difficult ; and I must admit that he made 
an able argument. Indeed, it was 
stronger than that of Loomis, who was 
palpably trying to save his prospective 
employer from the punishment which he 
so richly deserved. The arguments were 
short, and at their close Mark Twain 
charged the jury, which then retired to 
decide upon the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence. Before they had been out 
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fifteen minutes they sent for ‘ The In- 
quest on Happiness,’ and a short while 
later for ‘The Blue Flower.’ Again 
came requests for other volumes of 
the two authors, until their complete 
works had disappeared into the jury- 
room. 

“You don’t think they can really be 
reading that stuff, do you?” cried 
Mark Twain, incredulously. 

As though in reply to his question, a 
court-attendant rushed into the little 
retiring-room in which we were await- 
ing the verdict, and stood with eyes 
popping from his head, vainly striving 
to speak. 

* What ails the man?” cried Her- 
ford. “ Has he found the blue flower?” 

* The—the—jurymen h-have been 
r-reading the books of the a-accused,” 
stammered the man, “ till they have all 
turned into old women! ” 

Herford was the only one who did 
not seem surprised. 

* Well, what else could you expect? ” 
he said laconically. 

“What are we to do now?” exclaimed 
Mark Twain; “the same thing would 
happen to any other jury we might get 
to examine their writings, and we can’t 
accept a conviction by old women, even 
if we could secure it. What do you 
advise? ” 

“Discharge the prisoners,” I said, 
**Tt?ll save time. You'll never convict 
a preacher in this country ; there are too 
many disguised old women for that.” 

There was no escape from my logic, 
and the prisoners were accordingly dis- 
charged. 

“Well, the poets shan’t escape us 
thus easily, anyhow,” said Mark Twain, 
ominously ; “ we’ll have their blood, or 
Carman-cita’s scalp shall pay the 
penalty.” 
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Vicissitudes of a Free-Lancer 


T was done—I was my own master, 

owing obedience to no one, free to 

sink or swim in the great turgid cur- 
rent of metropolitan literature. I 
could have jumped for joy. Jump- 
ing, however, is not swimming, not even 
treading water, despite the similarity 
of motion. Should I be able to keep 
my head above the flood? At the mo- 
ment I felt no doubt of the result. My 
one thought was: To-morrow morning 
I shall not have to be at the office at 
7.30, ready to run all over New York 
and Brooklyn to find out who hit Billy 
Patterson. How often since have I 
wished that I might be given the as- 
signment! For three months I had 
carried out the foolish orders of an 
anemic city editor who thought he knew 
more than I did, simply because he was 
drawing fifty dollars a week and I ten. 
Ten dollars a week! Think of offering 
that to a college graduate who could 
read Horace and Virgil with patience 
and a dictionary, and who had waded 
through Draper’s “The Intellectual 
Development of Europe.” Is it a won- 
der that I revolted, and throwing cau- 
tion to the winds, enlisted in the great 
army of those who live, or die, by their 
wits? 

During the years which have elapsed 
since then I have managed to keep 
afloat, although at times my swimming 
has threatened the result inevitable in 
the natation of the pig. The main 


point, however, is that I have not gone 
under, although I have not yet reached 
the islands of the blest, where publish- 
ers and editors, very properly, form the 
helot class of society. 


Others who en- 


tered the water after me have gained 
the islands, it is true, but I have seen 
so many heads disappear that I begin 
to prize highly the negative good for- 
tune of not drowning. Swimming 
came naturally to me, although I now 
suspect it was in the manner known as 
“ dog-fashion.” Still, what is grace 
compared to safety, or style to bread 
and butter? I have suffered hunger, 
but I have escaped starvation. 

Each heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and every lance its own splinter- 
ing. Had I foreseen the mishaps and 
hardships of the tournament, I wonder 
whether I should have entered the lists. 
Probably, for I still continue to ride, 
although rather badly bruised and bat- 
tered from being unhorsed so often. 
However, the defeats and triumphs 
were all in full view of the grand stand, 
and like other writers, I am not without 
vanity. And think of the prize await- 
ing him who wins the tournament! 

Ah, the fatal will-o’-the-wisp prize 
which is ever flitting before the eyes of 
the free-lance, luring him on to his own 
undoing, deadening him to the pangs 
of hunger and thirst, blinding him to 
the shabbiness and insufficiency of his 
armor! Kipling made a success, why 
should not I? George Eliot was no- 
body in particular before her fortieth 
year, and I am only thirty-seven. Pa- 
tience, my dear wife, you shall yet have 
an account at the Five-Cent Store and 
be able to run down to Coney Island 
over Sunday—patience, patience! 

Experience teaches me that it is a 
comparatively easy matter for a free- 
lance, without vices or undue laziness, 
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to earn twenty dollars a week in New 
York. To double this amount is ten 
times as difficult. In fact, in dealing 
with such abnormally large sums as 
forty dollars a week other elements be- 
side industry and sobriety must be 
taken into account, as reputation and 
an ingratiating personality. Another 
most important asset of the free-lance, 
but one which may easily prove a curse, 
is versatility. At first blush it would 
seem an unmitigated blessing to be 
equally at home in verse and prose, in 
fiction and criticism. As a matter of 
fact, this delectable facility is very apt 
to result in fatal dilettanteism. Per- 
sonally I write prose and verse equally 
easily and equally badly, and in conse- 
quence, perhaps, I have never achieved 
distinction in either. ‘ We like your 
prose very much,” say one class of edi- 
tors in effect, “ but please spare us your 
poetry!” Another class give utter- 
ance to exactly converse sentiments. I 
am still seeking the non-existent class 
who like both styles, although I have 
found plenty who prefer neither. 

But as to the practical side of free- 
lancing. ‘The most important rule is 
this: Do not become too self-satisfied, 
do not imagine yourself a genius until 
you have proved it. Remember you are 
dependent on editors in a manner they 
are not dependent on you—il n’y a pas 
@homme nécessaire. If you are treated 
badly by a publication, smile and look 
pleasant, if possible; if not, go out 
and pick a quarrel with your best 
friend, but do not “ talk back ” to the 
man in the revolving chair—it does not 
pay. Eighteen months ago a story 
which had been accepted by a maga- 
zine-editor, to be paid for on publica- 
tion, was returned to me disfigured by 
blue-pencil marks and accompanied 
merely by a printed rejection-slip. I 
allowed my wife and my just anger to 
dictate a protest against such treat- 
ment, and forthwith I again came into 
possession of four poetic effusions 
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whose superlative merit had won enthu- 
siastic acceptance by the autocrat in 
question. ‘To this day I have not suc- 
ceeded in selling them. Moreover, my 
long wait for vicarious vengeance has 
just been rewarded through the sup- 
planting by a new editor of the vandal 
who respected neither my manuscript 
nor his own honor. But who shall 
guard me in future against the enven- 
omed shafts of mine old enemy, who is 
perhaps waiting for me in some edito- 
rial office where I least expect to find 
him? Not until I hear of his final 
translation shall I know perfect se- 
curity. 

Next in importance to ability and 
good humor is the caution: secure as 
early as possible the confidence and 
good wishes of at least two or three 
arbiters of matters editorial against 
the day when the lean kine shall have 
devoured those of greater girth. In 
such case, even in the days of famine, 
which at certain turnings inevitably 
await him who deals in manuscripts and 
rejection-slips, doles of corn will be 
forthcoming sufficient to prolong life 
and hope until a brighter season. In- 
deed, the nearer the free-lance ap- 
proaches the condition of the despised 
slave of a position, the easier will be his 
rest. Furthermore, the writer who has 
found a market for the display of his 
wares has increased twofold his chance 
of disposing of articles of future manu- 
facture; for a truth axiomatic in liter- 
ary circles is that editors are endowed 
in unusual degree with the instincts of 
sheep which urge them to follow where 
others have ventured. Therefore, do 
not disdain the day of small things or 
the magazine of small payment: in 
general only by persistency of effort, 
rather than by sporadic brilliance, is 
reputation, if not fame, achieved. As 
a corallary to this, he can hope to sur- 
vive as a free-lance who possesses the 
ability to continue indefinitely to pro- 
duce material for which the demand is 
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practically inexhaustible. Of course, 
eventually one is likely to achieve suffi- 
cient reputation to counteract the cease- 
less fluctuation in public taste and con- 
sequent editorial fickleness, but to count 
on this accretion of acceptability is of 
doubtful wisdom. Indeed, there are 
many men writing to-day in New York 
who, through no abating of their own 
powers, find it year by year increas- 
ingly difficult to earn a living. From 
this it is seen that the career of a free- 
lance is by no means without drawbacks 
and heartburns. Indeed, I know of few 
other callings, if such it may be styled, 
from which the wise man should shrink 
with so profound distrust. Even for 
the man of considerable reputation it is 
difficult to earn as an unattached writer 
an income equal to the demands of 
metropolitan life. Trebly difficult, 
therefore, is it for him whose name is 
without market value or whose effusions 
do not possess that delightful, “mushy” 
quality which secures the instant com- 
mendation of the great class of so- 
called “ good” people throughout the 
country. Fifty dollars a week for such 
a writer must be regarded as success ; 
‘whereas for the producer of “ special ” 
articles, or weighty reviews, for the 
writer without creative faculty, the 
above sum is about the maximum to 
which he can hope to attain. There 
are, of course, a few unattached news- 
paper men of formidable, though lim- 
ited reputation, whose income exceeds 
this sum, but they are to be classed 
rather with the envied order of writers 
whose name alone is sufficient to secure 
eventual acceptance. 

In short, the free-lance leads the life 
of a dog—uncertainty, disappoint- 
ment, watchfulness for the crumbs from 
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the editorial table. As a vocation, a 
means of livelihood, free-lancing is a 
colossal, unmitigated failure, which no 
man in his senses should adopt; as a 
means to an end, as a step toward in- 
dependent authorship, it may be re- 
garded with some color of toleration, 
but even in such case the question is 
inevitable: Do you not think you would 
find life more pleasant as a shoe-clerk? 
The pawnshop was invented for the 
benefit of the free-lance. The adop- 
tion of such a profession after marriage 
should be ground for absolute divorce. 
Thackeray, Balzac, Hugo, Dumas were 
free-lances, you urge. Yes, but two of 
them, at least, lived in a garret, and all 
of them produced immortal works. If 
you feel it within you to write a “ Van- 
ity Fair,” a “ Pére Goriot” or an 
“ Hernani,” by all means rent your 
garret—even if you can’t pay for it— 
and become a free-lance. Otherwise, 
get some kind of position, anything, 
and do your literary work in the inter- 
vals when you are not running the ele- 
vator. 

A number of years ago a story of 
mine was published in a magazine which 
has since gone to Kingdom-Come, and 
which at that time, in the manner of 
the moribund, sought to defer discus- 
sion of matters monetary until after 
dissolution. A vacancy in the editor- 
ship had just occurred through the 
sudden development of insanity on the 
part of the individual who had accepted 
and published my story. Finally, on 
the occasion of my last visit, the owner 
of the periodical in question handed me 
the desired check with these words: 
“ Well, I’ve just read your story, and 
I see that our editor must have been 
crazy some time before we realized it.” 
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A Neglected Source 


BY ALISON M. LEDERER 


URELY there has been no period 

in the history of English literature 

so much in the nature of an awaken- 
ing as the Elizabethan Age. Before 
it there were Chaucer, England’s Ho- 
mer, and Sir Thomas Malory, who 
crystallized the Arthur legends; but, 
aside from these names and a few of 
minor importance, early English let- 
ters is as though it had never been, 
save to the scholar. But the reign of 
Elizabeth, coming as a calm after the 
storm and persecution of “ Bloody 
Mary,” marked the blowing of the bud. 
Just as in Hellas, four years after the 
final overthrow of the Persian invaders, 
there dawned the Attic Age, so in Eng- 
land with the accession of “ Good 
Queen Bess” and the prospect of 
peace and prosperity, literature en- 
tered upon its Golden Age. 

That the drama was the form most 
successful and most characteristic will 
seem very natural when we recollect 
that the movement was a populariza- 
tion of literature among a people who, 
in large part, were unable to read, and 
must see their literature acted out for 
them. Fortunately there was a tra- 
dition of the drama, from the per- 
formances of the Morality and Miracle 
Plays and the Interludes, which had 
been tending steadily toward seculari- 
zation ever since the Middle Ages. In 
addition, there was also a form of the 
drama known to the scholars of the uni- 
versities,—the ancient classical, princi- 
pally the Latin of Terence and Seneca. 


Tradition and form, then, were 
ready at hand to be commanded by the 
dramatists. But as to plots? It is 
a fact that the playwright compara- 
tively seldom originates his plot. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
took mythology and legend, shading 
them to suit their own purposes and 
tastes; Plautus and Terence and the 
lesser Latin dramatists retold Greek 
tales; Corneille and Racine built their 
stately tragedies on the stories of an- 
tiquity; Goethe and the other great 
Germans drew freely on history and 
the old traditions of their native land. 
So, too, the Elizabethan dramatists 
made little attempt at invention of 
plot. But as there were no stories of 
English life suitable for the stage, his- 
tory might have held undisputed sway 
in the English theatre had it not been 
for the opportune introduction from 
Italy of several vast collections of little 
stories of every-day life,—the novelle. 

The political dissection of the Ital- 
ian peninsula, before the Renaissance, 
into many small states and republics 
had developed the personal conscious- 
ness of self to a much higher degree 
than it had reached in the nations 
which were still strongly centralized 
governmental units. And this increased 
interest in the individual life was re- 
flected in literature by “ the dramatic 
narrative of human action,—the no- 
vella.” The earliest known tales in 
modern Europe dealing with the tragic 
and comic aspects of daily life were 
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the “ Disciplina Clericalis,” of Petrus 


Alphonsi, a baptized Spanish Jew. 
These stories, introduced into France, 
resulted in the fabliauz; and, passing 
thence into Italy, came into the hands 
of Boccaccio. Through him this triv- 
ial kind of literature reached its high- 
est perfection, under the name of the 
novelle. Though Boccaccio is by far 
the best known of the novellieri, he 
does not stand alone, by any means. 
Besides the “ Decamerone,” there were 
Giovanni Fiorentino’s “ Pecorone” 
(1378), Straparola’s “ Piacevole 
Notti” (first half of the sixteenth 
century), Cinthio’s ‘“ Ecatomithi,” 
Queen Margaret of Navarre’s “ Hep- 
tameron,” and Matteo Bandello’s no- 
velle (about 1550)—all prominent in 
the same field. 

But these blossoms might have 
bloomed in their corner of the literary 
garden unknown, at least to the people 
o: England, had it not been that schol- 
ars and students were flocking into 
Italy, under the influence of the Re- 
naissance, attracted by the fountain- 
head of the New Learning. That 
they should come into contact with the 
strong current of this contemporary 
movement in Italian literature and 
should be attracted by it was inevita- 
ble. They brought back home with 
them the New Learning, in quest of 
which they had journeyed; but they 
brought something besides. Immedi- 
ately there began to appear, in Lon- 
don, translations of the Italian novelle, 
in bulky collections. Probably the 
first, certainly the largest and most 
important, was William Painter’s 
“Palace of Pleasure” (1556-7); of 
which the first tome was republished 
in 1569, and the whole work again in 
1575. In the quarter-century 1565- 
1590, at least eight of these collections 
appeared in England, among their au- 
thors being Fenton, Fortescue, Pettie, 
Smyth, Whetstone and Turberville. 
But “The Palace of Pleasure” was 
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the first in the whole movement, and 
contained more tales than all the rest 
put together. The tone of the orig- 
inal Italian novelle was retained, and, 
as its chief appeal seems to have been 
through “ graceful naughtiness,” the 
translated novelle were notoriously sala- 
cious. To such a degree did this almost 
morbid interest in social vice permeate 
the novelle that, even in an age notably 
lax in manners and to us shockingly 
plain-spoken, there was a storm of in- 
dignant protest against the “ Italian- 
ated Englishmen,” following upon the 
introduction of the novelle into Albion. 
Good old Roger Ascham, in _his 
** Scholemaster,” after condemning the 
** Morte Arthure ” as bad enough, pro- 
ceeds to attack these Englished Italian 
novels in no doubtful terms: 

* And yet ten ‘ Morte Arthures’ do 
not the tenth part s0 much harm, as 
one of these bookes, made in Italie, and 
translated in England. They open, 
not fond and common ways to vice, but 
such subtle, cunnyng, new, and divers 
shiftes, to carry young willes to vani- 
tie, and young wittes to mischief, to 
teach old bawdes new schole poyntes, as 
the simple head of an Englishman is 
not able to invent, nor never was hard 
of in England before, yea when Papis- 
trie overflowed all. Suffer these bookes 
to be read, and they shall soone dis- 
place all bookes of godly learnyng.” 

However, that the novella took hold 
in England is proved beyond all ques- 
tion by that most conclusive argument 
—the great number of translations 
turned out by the English press in 
quick succession. That the introduc- 
tion of the novella into England was 
an inestimable advantage, nay almost a 
bare necessity, would appear from the 
following facts: 

The very period of the appearance 
of the Englished novella, 1565-1590, 
was the seed-time of the Elizabethan 
drama. What direction this dramatic 


literature would have taken, had it not 
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been for the new influence, is clearly 
indicated by Sackville and Norton’s 
“ Gordobuc, or Ferrex and Porrex ” 
(1561). This play was distinctly 
Senecan in its ear-splitting, heart- 
rending blood-and-thunder melodrama. 
Some refining influence was needed; 

and in the novella it was found. It 
’ seems perhaps paradoxical to speak of 
the refining influence of the novella; 
but, after all, amours are certainly 
more gentle, if not more edifying, than 
open bloodshed and wholesale carnage. 
Patricide, matricide, fratricide, homi- 
cide and suicide is the tale which the 
early English drama has to tell. Shake- 
speare’s “ Titus Andronicus ” is little 
better than the rest in this respect; in- 
deed, a certain love of gore on the Brit- 
ish stage has never been completely 
eradicated. 

But the Italian novella wrought a 
great change. It offered an abun- 
dance of plots, new to the audience, and 
introduced, or rather emphasized, an 
element inherent even in the old Mir- 
acle Plays, the “ mixture of tones,” sad 
and gay. While “ gorgeous Tragedy 
in sceptred pall comes sweeping by,” 
we find time and occasion, now and 
again, to join in the laugh turned on 
some poor scape-goat; and “ tragi- 
comedy ” is accepted. Thus the Eng- 
lish drama was freed from stiff clas- 
sical severity and too tense tragic 
motive. The gorgeous abundance of 
plots led the dramatists frequently to 


incorporate two or three sub-plots in : 


a single play, revolving about the 
mainspring of the action. In the 
* Merchant of Venice,” for example, 
we find at least three distinct stories, 
—the bond with the Jew, the choice of 
the casket, and the surrender of the 
wedding-rings. 

With Marlowe’s “ Tamburlaine the 
Great ” and “ Faustus”’? we mark the 
first worthy creations in the English 
drama. ‘Tragic and tragi-comic plots 
are furnished now right along by the 
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Italian novelle, while the historical 
plays are still drawn from the contem- 
porary chroniclers, Holinshed, Fabyan 
and Hall. But the people wanted 
something more novel, and the plots 
for these purely imaginative plays 
must come from another quarter. Had 
there been an English Boccaccio or 
Bandello, no doubt the dramatists 
would have turned to him. But as the 
English people had not yet arrived 
at that degree of individual self-con- 
sciousness conducive to a prolific school 
of native story-tellers, the translations 
of the Italian novelle were called into 
requisition. How well they served the 
purpose is attested by the fact that 
about nineteen out of twenty Eliza- 
bethan plays have Italian dramatis 
persone and are set in Italy; for the 
dramatists seem to have made this a 
convention, thus making free acknowl- 
edgment of the source of their bor- 
rowings. 

So great a boon to the English 
drama as the novella could scarcely be 
expected without some disadvantage. 
Inevitably it had its evil effect upon 
the drama which it so materially helped 
make. All the world knows Shake- 
speare; many have not heard of Mar- 
lowe, or Beaumont and Fletcher; few 
will recognize the names of Heywood, 
Peele, or Massinger;—only  schol- 
ars are concerned with the works of 
Shakespeare’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries. And if we stop a mo- 
ment to think, the reason will not be 
far to seek. Of all Elizabethan dram- 
atists, Shakespeare alone has reached 
the universal heart; the rest do not 
appeal even to the British nation. 
They also used the novella, as did 
Shakespeare; but they abused it, and 
had not the master’s saving grace of 
genius. In a way, he too, perhaps, 
abused the novella, and thus failed to 
make plays which should touch the na- 
tional spirit of the English people. 
But, after all, it is a distinct advantage 
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that his heroes are not British (for they 
are not Danish or Italian either )—they 
are men. The men and women of the 
rest of the Elizabethans are not Eng- 
lish, nor are they Italian; they live not 
in England nor yet in Italy. They are 
the heterogeneous impossibilities of no 
land, breathing an unreal but by no 
means ideal air. They are inspired, 
or rather inflated, with the most ex- 
-traordinary tenets of honor and mo- 
rality: the fearless soldier becomes a 
pathetic object of ridicule when he 
boasts of the doughty deeds of his 
right hand in fifty lines of clanging 
blank verse; the lover who loves his 
love even unto death comes under the 
taint of hypocrisy when he offers to 
climb into the firmament and pluck a 
star from out the constellations to 
prove his love. This is sentimentality, 
not sentiment. It may be congenial to 
the Latin spirit; it certainly is not 
Anglo-Saxon. But, in point of fact, 
it is gross exaggeration, and so, to all 
men and women, unnatural and untrue. 

Again, the total lack of national 
English flavor, already referred to, 
must be charged to this Italian influ- 
ence. When the literature or the 
drama of one land is content to confine 
itself exclusively to the setting, man- 
ners, customs, and characters of an- 
other, there is certainly something 
radically wrong. Such a drama or 
literature is unworthy in itself and can- 
not contain the germ of immortality. 
It is conceivable that some particular 
author or dramatist should know more 
of the life and ways of a foreign coun- 
try than of his own. But when the 
whole body of literary producers are 
busy writing alien fiction, it is safe to 
conclude that they are not doing that 
to which they are best fitted. The 
picture which we get of English na- 
tional life from the Elizabethan drama 
is true only on the comic side, in the 
five-act farces. Judged by the trag- 
edies—and it is here that the novella 
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influence appears—English men and 
women of the time would seem inca- 
pable of sincere, deep feeling or seri- 
ous thinking. But it is the reflecting 
medium which is at fault, not real life. 
That it appears so is due to the fact 
that the drama had become so thor- 
oughly artificial that it did not attempt. 
to portray English traits. 

Thus the influence of the novella on 
the Elizabethan drama will appear to 
have been by no means purely ad- 
vantageous. But while it practically 
doomed the great mass of that litera- 
ture which it went so far toward mak- 
ing, it gave us the one great literary 
figure of that and of all time—Shake- 
speare, and he is great in spite of the 
novella influence. It has been well 
said: Hamlet is not a Dane, he is a 
man. And it is by this touch of the 
Platonic “ universal ” that Shakespeare 
escapes from the baleful influence of 
the novella. His characters are not 
English, neither are they Italian: they 
are simply men and women, of every 
nation and of every time. 

And yet that Shakespeare, as well 
as the other dramatists, owes a large 
debt to the novella is undeniable. Here 
is the source of the plots which served 
to kindle his inspiration, which he 
draped with his own thoughts and 
wonderful technique. 

This sketch has suggested the liter- 
ary situation in England prior to the 
new Italian influence :—how the drama 
was fast becoming an inevitable neces- 
sity; how it threatened to develop on 
the straight lines of history, when this 
apparently inexhaustible storehouse of 
plots capable of the most artistic treat- 
ment was thrown open, as a consequence 
of the Renaissance ; and how the novella 
set the whole mighty stream of the 
English drama flowing in a new and 
wider and grander channel, thus mak- 
ing the Shakespeare of “ Hamlet ” and 
“The Merchant of Venice” a possi- 
bility. 











‘The Royal Menken” 


BY ROBERT F. RODEN 


Passages from unpublished letters that throw a new light upon a 
“ Mazeppa’s”’ meteoric career 


O the casual mind the name of 

Adah Isaacs Menken suggests a 

picture of a finely formed woman, 
who forty years ago made a sensa- 
tional success in American theatres in 
a realistic dramatization of Byron’s 
“Mazeppa.” Theatre-goers with a 
more intimate knowledge of the stage 
also recall her as the woman who later 
conquered London in the same part, 
and still later died neglected in Paris, 
just after a striking success in another 
melodrama. 

To them she is the actress with four 
husbands, who lived picturesquely and 
who died miserably. Her name origi- 
nally was Adelaide McCord, or Ada 
Isaacs, or Adah Menken, and she was 
born in New Orleans, in Texas, in the 
West Indies. So runs the story of her 
life, as the public know it. Of the real 
Menken little is known. 

A series of unpublished letters of 
hers reveal much of the real personality 
of this strange and fascinating figure 
which for a few years dazzled America, 
and made so brilliant a début in theatri- 
cal and literary London and Paris. In 
one of these letters, written to her most 
intimate friend and adviser at the 
height of her London success, she says: 
“The excitement here is exceeding. 
The people seem to me to be crazy. 


The Royal Menken is called out at 
Astley’s four and five times every night. 
The Prince throws me ten guinea bou- 
quets. The great Fechter is to be pres- 
ent at the reading of my new piece, and 
I have the patronage of the greatest 
literary man of England (Charles 
Dickens), who will revise my poems for 
me. But I am cold and passionless! 
And so lives poor Menken, with all her 
success and the favor of royalty and 
the love of her one love—a wreck! ” 

This is the real Menken—not the 
poseur, the sensational actress of many 
husbands. It is the sincere cry of an 
anguished and remorseful human soul. 
The letter quoted from, together with 
many others, was written to the late Ed- 
win James, an old New York journalist, 
for many years connected with the 
New York “ Clipper.” Shortly before 
Mr. James’s death, the letters passed 
into the possession of the late Peter 
Gilsey, who jealously guarded them and 
never allowed any part of the corre- 
spondence to be printed. Mr. Gilsey’s 
interest in Menken was ever great, and 
his special collection relating to the 
actress, including these letters and an 
extraordinary series of photographs, 
one hundred and ninety-two in number, 
is without question the most extensive 
and important in existence. 
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The first letter in the series is dated 
May 20, 1862, and was written to 
James from Pomer’s Hotel, New York, 
thanking him for notices lately written 
about her in English papers, and re- 
ferring to an English tour she then ex- 
pected to make, beginning in June of 
that year. The other letters are written 
to him from Baltimore, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco and other American cities, 
which she was visiting professionally 
during 1862 and 1863, and from Lon- 
don at various periods during her two 
seasons there. James seems to have 
constantly advised her, and she, on her 
part, took a deep interest in his jour- 
nalistic career. Most of the letters 
begin: “ Dear Brother” and close 
“Your affectionate Sister, Adah.” The 
friendship of the two seems to have 
been of the most perfect nature. 

One of the most remarkable examples 
of this correspondence is a letter written 
from Bower’s Hotel later in 1862. It 
shows this extraordinary character at 
her very best. “In this letter,” she 
writes, “is none of the surface that I 
show to others, none of the life I am 
obliged to live. I have gone away down 
into my old heart and brought out what 
little of good and the actual there is 
left of me. You know well that nearly 
every one we are acquainted with would 
laugh at this letter and think it a 
capital joke that an actress and one 
proverbial for reckless carelessness of 
all truth in feelings should write so to 
one almost a stranger. But such is the 
wild, unsatisfied nature that is mine. 
With all my longings to find beauty 
and harmony in others, when found I 
am almost miserable. When I see what 
some soul has responded to what mine 
is always seeking, I cannot help shrink- 
ing before it far back into the weeds 
and shadows of myself, because I find 
that in me there is nothing worthy of 
answering to beauty and harmony.” 

Adah Isaacs Menken was then (very 
probably) in her twenty-ninth year, 


though the date of her birth is usually 
given as June 15, 1835. No one but 
herself knew the real date. Her whole 
family had died of consumption— 
father, mother, brother and sister. It 
is not the least strange fact of her 
curious career, that no one but herself 
knew her real name. There is good 
reason to believe, as her third husband 
wrote, that her father’s name was 
Spenser, and that he was a grandson 
of the Revolutionary General Spenser, 
of South Carolina. Her mother, who 
was born in Bordeaux, France, though 
she spent most of her life in the “ Fau- 
bourg,”’ New Orleans, survived at least 
three husbands, one of whom was a man 
of low estate named McCord, and an- 
other a respectable army surgeon, 
named Campbell. In one of her letters 
she evidently refers to the latter when 
mentioning her father, and her first 
appearance on the stage was under the 
name of McCord, yet there can be little 
doubt that she was born at Milneberg, 
Louisiana, as far back as 1833, and 
that neither of these two latter names 
represents her true paternity. Of her 
first name she wrote in 1862: 

* Adah is a name that nobody gave 
me. I selected it myself. My father 
called me Dolores after his mother, but, 
in the course of time, and because I had 
spirit and soul enough to work for my 
mother, the proud relatives of my 
father refused to own me. Then I 
would no longer be called Dolores. 
Adah is indeed my name.” 

The adoption of this Hebrew affix, 
meaning “an assembly,” has hitherto 
been a difficult thing to understand. 
Later in her life she was fond of allud- 
ing to herself as “ Dolores Adios Los 
Fuertes.” A number of her letters to 
James are signed: “ Dolo,” and it is 
plainly evident that she was calied 
“ Dolores ” or “ Dolo” by the literary 
set who paid court to her during the 
last years of her life. This is probably 
the origin of the title, “ Dolorida,” 
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given to the very Swinburnean verses, 
said to have been written “In the 
Album of Adah Menken ” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, then the victim of 
the hysterical criticism flung at the first 
series of his “ Poems and Ballads,” 
1866. The verses are as follows: 


DOLORIDA. 


Combien de temps, dis, la belle, 

Dis, veux-tu m’étre fidéle— 

Pour une nuit, pour un jour 
Mon amour. 


L’Amour nous flatte et nous touche 
Du doigt, de l’oeil, de la bouche, 
Pour un jour, pour une nuit, 

Et s’enfuit. 


Swinburne has denied the authorship 
of “ Dolorida,” but though he may ex- 
plain away the verses, he cannot deny 
the authenticity of the photograph in 
the Gilsey collection, for which he posed 
with Menken in 1866. The original 
manuscript of “ Dolorida ” is still said 
to be owned in England, though Swin- 
burne has stated that if there be such a 
manuscript, it is an impudent forgery. 

Menken met James about a year 
after her desertion by John C. Heenan, 
whom she had married in April, 1859, 
within six months of the date of her 
separation from Alexander Isaacs Men- 
ken, her first husband. The latter was 
a clever Jewish musician, the leader 
of the orchestra of a company with 
which she had played leading réles in 
the Southwest. She soon left her 
musician-husband and went to New 
York, where she met the noted fighter, 
and married him at a road-house just 
outside the city. 

The actress took Heenan’s desertion 
very much to heart, and in her letters 
to James continually refers to it as her 
“ crucifixion.” That was a melancholy 
period in her life—months of sickness, 
destitution and desolation. Alone with 
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her child by Heenan (a boy, who died 
in early childhood) the unhappy wo- 
man, after vain attempts to support 
herself by teaching, dancing and elocu- 
tion, finally gave a reading from Shake- 
speare and Poe at a Broadway hall 
known as Hope Chapel, adding to her 
programme an original speech in her 
own vindication, against the aspersions 
of a certain portion of the press. On 
the following morning the New York 
* Tribune ” devoted nearly a column to 
the derision of this effort. Ridicule was 
heaped unsparingly upon one to “whose 
name, a few months since, was affixed 
that of a ‘champion,’ equally distin- 
guished then as now,” and the young 
reader was advised to study grammar 
and forget “ the Bowery ” before again 
attempting to “ define her position.” 

This episode completely discouraged 
her, and she writes despairingly: “ Is 
that, indeed, my ‘ position’? Have I 
only been dreaming during all my trials 
and struggles? Can I never be any- 
thing more than what the ‘ Tribune’ 
represents? I am so sorry that I ap- 
peared at Hope Chapel, and presumed 
to be anything more than what the press 
would have me—a miserable outcast. 
This is what they seem to point to.” 

At this time, when she seemed to be 
truly the child of misfortune she 
thought herself, she was saved from 
suicide by the late Frank Queen, the 
founder of the “ Clipper.”” When she 
recovered her health, she returned to the 
stage and took up the masculine parts 
of “Mazeppa” and “The French 
Spy.” She then obtained an Indiana 
divorce from Heenan, and in October, 
1862, was married to Robert H. Newell, 
then widely known as “Orpheus C. 
Kerr.” Newell was editor of the New 
York “ Mercury ” when she came to 
New York from the South, and had 
become interested in her through her 
constant contributions of prose and 
verse, among the latter being many of 
those strange, hopeless, passionate 
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apostrophes to fate which, under the 
appropriate title of “ Infelicia,” were 
published in London, even while she was 
dying in Paris. 

It was one of the positive provisions 
and assured practicabilities of this 
union that, after fulfilling the two or 
three professional engagements already 
binding her by contract, she should re- 
tire forever from the stage; but weeks 
of rest from the stimulating excitement 
and exercise threw her into the lowest 
reactionary debility. No resources that 
affection could conceive, or the most 
liberal effort exhaust, were effectual to 
avert a new visitation of that terrible 
hereditary disease, which seemed to 
await the first cessation of an unloved 
pursuit to strike her down. All was in 
vain! An incessant lung fever, banish- 
ing sleep and giving no rest from the 
ghastliest fancies and presentiments ; 
frequent arterial hemorrhages, and 
days of complete prostration, defied the 
best physicians of two cities, and caused 
them to declare unanimously that the 
life of their patient could be prolonged 
only by her return to the counter-irri- 
tating fever and delirium of the theatre. 

The sick woman went back to the 
stage, because, as she said, it was her 
“doom.” <A sea-voyage being recom- 
mended, she went to California with 
Newell in the summer of 1863, and 
there entered upon a series of dramatic 
engagements, which, for financial suc- 
cess, were almost unparalleled in the 
theatrical history of that State. She 
threw herself into her parts with a seem- 
ingly reckless wish to dare and die; and 
by the very energy of this incipient 
despair, gained a popular following as 
unprecedented as it was unexpected. 
For one hundred performances, chiefly 
of “ Mazeppa,” she received the sum of 
$18,000, in gold, most of which she 
threw away with wilful extravagance. 

There in that wild, reactionary Cali- 
fornia revel, began the mad glare and 
glitter of a public career destined to 
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culminate in the capitals of Europe, and 
go out miserably upon an obscure death- 
bed in a foreign exile. Her marriage 
with Newell was uot a happy one. She 
soon learned, or made herself believe, 
that he had married her out of pity, 
and the knowledge served to precipitate 
the darkest melancholia. Writing to 
James from San Francisco, under date 
of January 29, 1864, she says: 

* You know not what a dark heavy 
cloud casts its shadows over my life. 
With all my professional success, there 
is not a day of my life that I do not 
pass the fiery ordeal of tears and 
prayers. It is now eight o’clock in the 
morning, and I am in tears. I have 
not been to bed all night. I cannot in 
this letter tell you all the cause of my 
despair, but suffice it to say that I mar- 
ried a ‘ gentleman ’! ” 

Her separation from Newell soon 
followed, and then came her first visit 
to England. Writing to James from 
Queenstown, August 15, 1864, in a 
letter beginning “ Dear Ed,” and 
signed “Dolo,” she refers to the divorce 
proceedings she had instituted against 
the humorist. “I have only time for 
a few lines,” she begins, and then she 
writes twelve closely written pages. 
About this time began her attachment 
for James Barkley, a California gam- 
bler of the most picturesque Bret Harte 
type, but this she thrust aside when 
Heenan came again to woo, with re- 
pentance in his heart. An extraordi- 
nary letter of fifteen pages, written to 
James about the middle of December, 
1864, plainly shows that her so-called 
* reconciliation ” with the fighter was 
as consummate a piece of acting as any 
with which she graced the stage. 

“Lord Carmel (Heenan) is very fond 
and kind to me,” she writes. ‘“ He has 
left entirely the lady he was connected 
with (Sara Stevens), and she has re- 
turned to the West with the express 
understanding never to write or see his 
lordship again. He has never loved any 
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one but me. He never will. There is 
only one love to one life. Carmel would 
die for me to-morrow, but it is too late. 
He has been the ruin of what might 
have been a splendid life. It was he 
who taught me to disbelieve in man; it 
was he who made me callous and unfeel- 
ing. He destroyed a beautiful and 
bountiful nature, and he now seeks to 
revive that which is dead. Now it is my 
turn to inflict suffering. I cannot be- 
lieve again. He killed me and I died. 
There is no resurgam.” 

“ Mazeppa” was then being pre- 
sented to crowded houses at Astley’s vast 
Auditorium, where Dion Boucicault had 
recently failed. Menken was the idol of 
the town. “ They have given me a new 
name at the clubs,” a letter to James 
says. “It has got all over London. 
Instead of the ‘ Royal Menken,’ I am 
now the ‘ Royal Bengal Tiger.’ Is it 
not an engaging title? I rather like it.” 
A little later she writes: 

** My carriages and horses are really 
the finest in even gay London, where 
everything is beautiful. I have bought 
a charming villa in Brompton Road, 
furnished in a princely manner. I 
called it ‘ The Lair.’ Now the ‘ Tiger’ 
has a ‘ Lair.’ ‘ Beware how you rouse 
the Tiger in the Lair’ is an old stage 
speech. It is said every evening in ‘The 
Child of the Sun’ [a new piece by 
Brougham in which she was then play- 
ing]. Lord Carmel revels in the new 
title. I have everything I could wish 
for, but I am very miserable. Always 
remember that in the little coterie in the 
old ‘ Clipper’ office live the remains 
of Dolores Adios Los Fuertes, known as 
Adah Isaacs Menken.” 

In an earlier letter Menken had writ- 
ten to James that her new friendship 
with Heenan was only for the moment. 
* T will throw him off whenever I want. 
I do not care for him, but that does not 
prevent him caring for me.” Soon 
after this he passed out of her life, and 
her attachment for Barkley practically 
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began. This was one of the brightest 
periods in her career. Becoming the 
fashion of literary London as well as of 
the metropolis, she held literary court. 
At her suppers she toasted Dickens, 
Swinburne, Reade, and a host of other 
but less brilliant lights. ‘“ Mr. Dickens 
is to revise my poems for me,” she writes 
to James, and she asks him to secure 
a file of the New York “ Mercury ” and 
to send to her her poetical contributions 
of the early sixties, so that they might 
be printed in book form in England. 
“Mr. Dickens has promised a preface 
and permission of dedication through 
his kind interest. Alfred Tennyson 
called on me yesterday to read some of — 
my poems.” 

Barkley now returned to his gaming- 
tables, and Menken’s heart went with 
him. Writing to James on paper now 
adorned with a characteristic crest—a 
horse’s head surmounted by four aces, 
with the legend “ Immensabilis ”—she 
vows eternal devotion to the gambler. 
** He is the best man that ever breathed 
in God’s world. He was my child-ideal. 
He is now the light of my life.” 

An Indiana divorce from Newell was 
speedily obtained and Menken came 
back to New York for the last time. She 
repaid Barkley’s devotion by marrying 
him in the summer of 1866, and they 
lived for a time in “ Bleak House ”— 
the name she gave to the New York 
residence with which he presented her, 
the upper of the twin brown-stone 
houses on the west side of Seventh 
Avenue, between Thirty-eighth and 
Thirty-ninth Streets. 

Barkley was her “ heart’s blood,” as 
she had written to James, but they soon 
quarreled and “ Bleak House” was 
sold. The actress returned to Europe 
to conquer Paris, and the gambler went 
back to California to die. The Menken 
drama was nearly at an end. 

Fechter had paved the way for her 
Parisian début. A French version of 
“The Pirates of the Savannah” was 
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made for her, and on Sunday night, 
December 30, 1866, she appeared as 
“Leo” at the Gaieté. Her success was 
immediate. Menken was soon the rage 
in Paris as she had been in London. In 
her hundredth performance, royalty, 
represented by the Third Napoleon, 
complimented her. As in London so in 
Paris the most brilliant men and women 
swelled her train of admirers. Her 
hotel in the Rue de la Paix was the 
rendezvous for men of letters, art and 
the notabilities of the day. 

The elder Dumas made of the Ameri- 
can actress a favorite daughter, enter- 
taining her in his costly, never quite 
finished country house, called after the 
most widely known of his novels. ‘Two 
striking photographs in the Gilsey col- 
lection recall those days of trans- 
Atlantic triumph. 

The Parisians came to worship in 
those days of sunshine. But they did 
not come when she was lying ill in the 
summer of 1868, suffering from an 
internal injury caused by the rough 
riding in “ Mazeppa.” Her illness 
grew more serious, and on the eleventh 
of August American theatre-goers read 
that Adah Isaacs Menken had died the 
day before in Paris. The women had 
envied the splendor of her life and her 
throng of admirers; the men had worn 
Menken hats and coats, and“ Mazeppa” 
cravats, collars and handkerchiefs; but 
they soon forgot the favorite they had 
recently applauded at the Porte St. 
Martin. One day Americans read of 
their countrywoman’s magnificence and 
triumph abroad ; the next day that she 
was dead. And to be dead in Paris 
means to be forgotten. 

Vanished were her friends of rank 
and distinction. Half a dozen players, 
a few servants, and her horse, “Gypsy,” 
followed her to her grave in Pére la 
Chaise. There she rested for three 


years, neglected by those who had 
praised the radiant creature who daz- 
zled three countries. Now she sleeps 
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in the Jewish cemetery of Mont Par- 
nasse, beneath a granite monument 
erected by James Barkley and Edwin 
James, the last of “her few, few 
friends.” Nearly all her friends are 
dead now, and Adah Isaacs Menken 
lives but in the memories of a few people 
and in the letters and photographs in 
the Gilsey collection. Her monument 
in Mont Parnasse bears the epitaph: 
“ Thou Knowest.” Her literary monu- 
rent could bear no better inscription to 
her talent and her inner self, than her 
poem, “ Infelix,” which is pathetically 
autobiographic. 


“ INFELIX.”” 


Where is the promise of my years, 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere errors, agonies and fears, 
Brought with them all that speaks in 
tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers,— 
Where sleeps that promise now? 


Naught lingers to redeem those hours 
Still, still to memory sweet ; 
The flowers that bloom in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of sorrow and deceit. 


I look along the columned years, 
And see life’s riven fane, 
Just where it fell, among the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose moaning sneers 
Forever hiss within my ears 
To break the sleep of pain. 


I can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace, 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls Fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids Earth’s tumult cease. 


Myself! Alas for theme so poor, 
A theme but rich in fear; 
I stand a wreck on Error’s shore, 
A spectre not within the door, 
A homeless shadow evermore ; 
An exile lingering here! 











Calling Up Sappho: 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk Over the Trans-Stygian Telephone 


BY HENRY TYRRELL 


NDOUBTEDLY the trans-Sty- 

gian telephone is the most as- 

tounding of all the applications, 
thus far, of Marconi’s system of psy- 
chic or thought signals through the 
cosmic ether. It has joined the hither 
and the beyond. It has broken down 
the barriers between mortals and the 
immortal. Last, and supremely, it has 
opened up a new world for exploitation 
by Mr. Bok. 

Lesbian Sappho, steeped in the 
golden langours of twenty-five cen- 
turies’ purgatorial dream, was at first 
slow to respond. But the call came 
from Philadelphia, where expense of 
time did not matter; so Mr. Bok’s per- 
severing enterprise was finally rewarded 
with this message : 


“ Think not the Lesbian poetess is dead: 

She whom the Muses nine have gar- 
landed 

Escapes the gloom of Hades. 
earth’s fame 

Still shine upon the lyrist Sappho’s 
name? 

And who art thou, that from thy dis- 
mal sphere 

With raucous voice has dared to vex 
mine ear?” 


Does 


It was Mr. Bok, in person, the voice 
assured her, who wished to make an 
advantageous (to whom, he did not 
mention) literary proposition. 


“ There are, doubtless,” he said, “ in 
Hades many souls of former readers 
and perhaps contributors of mine, who 
will give you information about the 
* Ladies’ Chrome Journal,’ which I edit. 
As to my personality—well, really— 
I'll tell you what: let me connect you 
with Major Pond, the lyceum impresario 
—he can tell you all about me.” 

Major Pond, being called, thus de- 
posed : 

** Edward W. Bok? He.is the Most 
Popular Young Man in America, and 
has been so for the last twenty-seven 
years, to my certain knowledge. Write 
me for lithographs and terms.” 

After that, it was only a matter of 
settling details. 

“What would you like?” asked 
Sappho, sweetly. 

“ Oh, any new thing—or old, either, 
so long as it is characteristic and nice. 
I want it for my next midsummer num- 
ber, to back up a cameo portrait of 
yourself, which is to be tastefully set in 
a ground of quiet scarlet. We did 
Minerva that way, recently.” 

“How did you obtain her con- 
sent? ” 

“ Oh, by not letting her see a proof, 
nor giving her any idea what the pic- 
ture was to be like,” replied the Editor, 
promptly. “ But—TI should so like to 
hear you sing.” 

Faintly, like a far-off murmur of the 
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JEgean Sea, came a harp prelude, the 
the delicious cadence of an Holic hymn: 


“Qouxr6dbpov’, &bavar’ Adpddira ri 


“ Hold on! ” cried the Philadelphian. 
“ That’s Greek to me.” 

There was a long pause, during 
which a confused babble of voices 
buzzed strangely over the trans-Sty- 
gian *phone. At last a man’s voice 
announced : 

“ T am Chapman—George Chapman, 
who Englished old Homer. Our Priest- 
ess of Love and Song has graciously 
decreed that I shall translate for you, 
as well as may be, the incomparable 
Sapphic hymn to Venus.” 

This seemed satisfactory. Mr. Bok 
assented. The bard began declaiming 
in English, but had not proceeded 
many lines when his listener was frozen 
with horror at the following stanza: 





“T love, I burn, and only love require, 
And nothing less can quench the rag- 
ing fire. 
What youth, what reckless lover shall 
I gain? 
Where is the captive that should wear 
my chain?” 


“ Stop! cut it out! My goodness 
gracious! I never heard anything like 
it. That sort of thing would never, 
never, in all the world, do for us here. 
You understand ai 

But they did not understand. How 
should they? They had never read the 
** Ladies’ Chrome Journal.” Chapman 
thought the trouble was in his metre; 
so he had Sappho tune up again, and 
this time rendered her verses in a scru- 
pulous reproduction of the classic meas- 
ure, after this fashion: 





* All the night, sleep came not upon my 
eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed 
a feather ; 
Yet with lips shut close and with eyes 
of iron, 


Stood and beheld me.” 
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Mr. Bok scanned these lines mentally 
as they came, and even tried to check 
off the feet with his blue pencil on a 
pad, but was obliged to give it up. 

“Your metre seems very irregular,” 
he remarked; “ and I don’t quite see 
how you make beheld me rhyme with 
feather.” 

“TI protest I am right,” retorted 
Chapman, a trifle sharply. Yet he must 
have been in an amiable mood that day, 
for presently he went on, in a tone of 
infinite patience, to explain: “ That is 
the pure Sapphic stanza, unrhymed 
trochaic-dactyllic—the fine lyric flower 
of the Holic school. A native Grecian 
metre, I grant you; but if unmelodious 
to your ear, then the English language 
is to be blamed, not my craftsman- 
ship.” 

“ Please try again, Mr. Chapman— 
a plain English metre, with rhymes, 
such as Shakespeare or James Whit- 
comb Riley would use,” urged Mr. Bok, 
pleasantly. 

** How is this? ” asked Chapman, a 
few minutes later—and he recited his 
new version : 


“ The silver moon is set, 
The Pleiades are gone, 
The night half spent—and yet 
I am alone.” 


“That’s better,” was the Editor’s 
encouraging comment. ‘“ The senti- 
ment isn’t exactly what I approve of 
for the ‘ Journal ’; but I’ve thought of 
a way in which the thing can be util- 
ized. Hold the wire a minute—no! I 
mean, please wait. Miss Walker!” 

He touched a button, and a sub- 
editress appeared. 

“ Miss Walker, here is a communica- 
tion from a lady who is troubled with 
insomnia. Answer it in your depart- 
ment, ‘ Some Questions I am Asked.’ ” 

Miss Walker took the Sapphic 


stanza, and went off to write the fol- 
lowing for the next number: 
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“ SaprHo.—lIn the matter of sleep, 
you must be your own judge. Gener- 
ally, an adult requires eight hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four. In most 
cases, especially if you are regularly 
employed every day, nine will be better. 
You know that the heart is enabled to 
go on with its life-work because it alter- 
nates effort with tiny intervals of rest. 
This should teach us a valuable lesson. 
It is well not to lie in the same position 
all night. Turn at least once from one 
side to the other. The right side is 
considered the preferable one.” 


Meanwhile, Sappho herself had re- 
turned to the telephone; and she was 
now heard saying: 

** Miss Bok—I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Bok—TI should really like to please you. 
If you are not too busy, I will ask you 
to hear a few brief specimens of my dif- 
ferent styles of poems. How does this 
thought strike you: 


“ Evil is death—the gods have so ad- 
judged: 
Had it been good, they would them- 
selves have died.” 


“Too pessimistic,” pronounced the 
Editor. ‘“ We want things with sun- 
shine in ’em, and whose influence shall 
be for the uplifting of woman to a 
broader, wiser and nobler life. Do you 
follow me? ” 

* Yes—but I can’t keep up with you. 
I wish you would give me a concrete 
example of what you mean—something 
that has been composed expressly for 
your papyrus.” 

Mr. Bok clutched a copy of the cur- 
rent number of “ The Ladies’ Chrome 
Journal.” Turning to page 47, he 
read the subjoined quatrain: 


BEAUTY RESTORED. 


“ If you have beauty to make or beauty 
to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles 


that are deep, 
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Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is 
spare, 

Remember Griggs’ Facial Massage 
Roller has made thousands fair.” 


Sappho mused a long time over this; 
and when she did again emerge from 
her Stygian silence, it was to recite, in 
a somewhat tired and timid voice, these 
lines “ To Lesbia ”: 


“ Him rival to the gods I place, 
And loftier yet, if loftier be, 
Who, Lesbia, sits before thy face, 
Who listens and who looks on 
thee.” 


“'That’s more like it,’ declared the 
Philadelphia Phaon. “ I might address 
that ‘ To a Constant Reader,’ and make 
the last line: 


*** Who listens whilst thou’rt reading 
ME!’ 


Have you anything else? ” 

“ Only a Reproach to an Unlettered 
Lady,” replied Sappho, wearily. 

* Just the thing! Let’s have it.” 

“Well, I shall have to give it in 
plain prose, as Chapman has gone off 
fishing with Homer and Aristophanes. 
Here is how it runs: 


* But thow shalt lie dead, nor shall 
there ever be any remembrance of thee 
then or thereafter, for thou hast not of 
the roses of Pieria; but thou shalt wan- 
der obscure even in the house of Hades, 
flitting among the dumb and shadowy 
dead.” 


“ 'That’s all right,” said Mr. Bok. 
“Never mind Chapman. I can adapt 
it myself. All I have to do is to tack 
on: 


“ Morat.—Join the ‘ Ladies’ Chrome 
Journal ’ circle while you may. Choice 
of a Dolly picture or a photograph of 
Mr. Bok free to every new subscriber. 

“And now, one thing more, Miss 
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Sappho. Since you are to become a 
contributor to the magazine, I wish 
you’d lend a hand in our current Sym- 
posium. Look into your heart, and 
write—not exceeding a hundred words 
—your own answer to the question— 
Which would you rather do, or get 
married? ” 





Calling Up Sappho 


But Sappho had rung off. The 
next time Mr. Bok called her up, the 
*phone was busy. Finally he left his 
number, saying that he would await her 
convenience to have further under- 
standing upon the terms of their mu- 
tual agreement. 

He is still waiting. 


To A Contemporary 


BY LOWELL CHESTER FROST 


Wo both are travelling on the rugged path 


Of life: You, in the rarer atmosphere 

Of mountain purity, obtain at each 
New step broad vistas of the higher truth. 
The steep ascent, the conquered precipice, 
Arm you with courage to pursue your way 
To that far goal which is your destiny. 


And I, encircled by the valley’s mist, 

Grope forward on an unseen path, pursued 

And faced by dangers and uncertainties. 

Yet when some favoring capricious breeze 

For one brief instant parts the circling mist, 

I see the goal and you—and then comes hope 
Again, and strength for one more onward stride. 











“The Twilight of The Poets” 


(To Edmund Clarence Stedman) 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


READ not the dying of the day, 
The day divinely long, 

With sunset ashes soft and gray 
On fallow fields of Song. 


Fear not the silence of the night, 
The night with dew impearled ; 
The seeds of Song shall rise in light, 
And bloom around the world. 


The One Lyric 


BY FREDERICK FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


PON the great world’s shore in song 

Like waves the words beat to and fro,— 
A lyric tide that sings along 

The ways of life wherein I go. 


I catch their message in my rhyme 

And dream that I may yet find one 
That shall endure until the time 

When the last songtide is outrun. 


I ask but once to touch the dust 
Of this old earth to melody: 
One perfect lyric I can trust 
To live for all eternity. 








Longfellow 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


E did not sound the depths. What need 
When on the surface of the sea the sails 
Of myriad human-freighted vessels speed 

Before the gentle winds and flying gales? 

For them his counsel and his sympathy, 

The moving music of his minstrelsy ; 

Not mind, but heart and soul, his creed— 


He did not sound the depths. What need? 


De Ouincy’s « Ann” 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


E sought her face thro’ London’s devious ways, 
But never found again that old-time look ; 
Yet oh, he left her for our loving gaze 
Within the pages of his deathless book! 


The Test of Greatness 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


E moil and wrangle still if bard or rhymster he! 
And envious that ye are, all claim ye cannot tell; 
Enough! He was what ye through Hate can never be, 
Thrice more than rhymster, lo, who loved, not hated, well! 
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Paris, January 17, 1903. 


ARIS in general has been suffering 

from a surfeit of sensations during 

the close of the old and the com- 
mencement of the new year. Madame 
Humbert’s capture in Madrid fills all 
the newspapers and her case is discussed 
at every dinner table and in every café. 
The time will come when fines will be 
imposed for referring to it as was the 
case during the Dreyfus agitation, but 
for the present it grasps the attention. 
There is also discussed the flight of the 
Princess Royal of Saxony with the 
mere schoolmaster and “ burgess of 
Brabant,’’ M. Giron. The two are 
appropriately compared to Gilberte 
and Valréas in Meilhac and Halévy’s 
“ Froufrou,” and, as in the case of 
these stage lovers, it is fully expected 
that the couple will soon tire of each 
other’s company, even in Paris which 
the Princess is supposed to love so well. 
But all these sensations have not 
checked literary production; the best 
authors are busy. M. Paul Bourget 
has out a new story called “ L’Eau 
Profonde,” or “Still Waters Run 
Deep,” the title of Tom ‘Taylor’s 
comedy adapted from the French. The 
proverb was in M. Bourget’s mind in 
writing the book and he refers to it in 
his introductory chapters, which are 
devoid of dialogue and are full of those 
philosophical reflections for which M. 
Bourget was once regarded with a sort 
of awe by his readers long ago, but 
which seem too didactic and pedantic 
to the newer generation. When you 
have finished the philosophical reflec- 


tions, M. Bourget, you will find, gives 
you a good story. He does not break 
fresh ground. It is all eternal Paris 
over again. We have the Bois, the 
clubs, the big shops, the paddocks of 
Longchamps and Auteuil, all places 
with which we have been familiar from 
youth upwards. In the evolution of the 
story M. Bourget finds an opportunity 
for describing that part of the Latin 
Quarter near the Pitié hospital as it is 
to-day, yet his description reads exactly 
like that of Balzac in “ Pére Goriot.”’ 
For the purposes of the story recourse 
is had to the anonymous letter trick, 
which plays so important a part in 
novels and plays, as well as in real life. 
M. Bourget does not, however, merely 
introduce the anonymous letter, but he 
analyzes its effect on the husband who 
is first inclined to burn it with disdain, 
and is then constrained to re-peruse it 
until the words are burned into his 
mind. ‘There is hardly any doubt that 
this story will cause an immense amount 
of society discussion, although there is 
nothing absolutely new about the cen- 
tral mystery. But an author “in 
vogue ” is quite at liberty to work up 
old themes in a new way. He is sure 
to find readers so long as he chooses to 
cater to them. 

There are those who hold that M. 
Bourget is repeating himself in his lat- 
est books and that he has done the psy- 
chology of Society “snobisme” to 
death. Anyhow, he is still as interest- 
ing as ever he was of old. 

Anatole France’s newest work of fic- 
tion will be out by the time this letter 
reaches New York. The “ Histoire 
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Comique ” is not equal to M. France’s 
previous productions, but it will repay 
reading, and it is easier reading than 
a good deal of what he has given us 
before. We have a comedian who is 
supposed to have committed suicide, but 
who has been killed by a jealous lover. 
The friends of the comedian have a 
good deal of trouble in getting the 
authorities of the Church to allow him 
Christian burial. Permission is given 
for the religious service, and M. France 
takes the opportunity of describing a 
mass for the dead, by introducing frag- 
ments of the old familiar “ Dies Ire ” 
and of the Latin prayers. We are also 
treated to a description of the church 
of St. Etienne du Mont. With all this 
are interspersed Doctor Trublet’s reflec- 
tions on suicide, madness, the theatre, 
cookery and life in general. This doc- 
tor, who talks something like Monsieur 
Bergeret, is also called “ Socrate,” and 
he has a fine disquisition on “ cassou- 
let.” This is a favorite dish in Tou- 
louse, which is famous for it, as Mar- 
seilles is famous for its “ bouillabaisse.” 
The younger Dumas put into one of his 
plays a receipt for making a certain 
salad. M. France now reminds us how 
a good “ cassoulet” is made, not the 
“ cassoulet ” of Carcassonne, mere bits 
of leg of mutton with haricot beans, 
but the “ cassoulet ” of Castelnaudary 
which is the same as that of Toulouse, 
and comprises bits of the thighs of 
geese, well-whitened haricots, frag- 
ments of bacon, pork and a few saus- 
ages. All this has to be cooked on a 
slow fire. The cookery is introduced 
after a funeral and meditations among 
the headstones in Montparnasse Ceme- 
tery. Doctor Socrate describes the dead 
men as the masters of the living ones: 
“Nos maitres sont sous ces pierres. 
Voici tous les artisans de nos connais- 
sances vraies ou fausses, de notre sa- 
gesse et de nos folies. Ils sont la, les 


chefs inflexibles, auxquels on ne déso- 
béit pas. En eux est la force, la suite 
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et la durée.” After this it is time to 
lunch off a “ cassoulet.” 

Paul Adam’s story, “ Au Soleil de 
Juillet,” now a serial in the “ Revue 
de Paris,” takes us back to the days of 
Charles X., when so many old Napo- 
leonic veterans were shouting in the 
streets of Paris for the young Duc de 
Reichstadt, whom they wanted as 
Napoleon II., but who was destined 
to die in 1832. Paul Adam’s pictures 
of those lively times are vivid, and 
everything is presented in a vigorous 
style. It reminds you something of 
old Dumas, but you feel that Adam is 
the greater literary artist of the two, 
and that with all the movement, color 
and brilliancy of the older romancer, 
he is giving you finished pictures in 
faultless prose. His descriptions of 
the scenes of occasional fighting and 
continual carousing which took place 
around the Bastille column and in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine during the days 
of Polignac, make you believe that you 
are actually back in the time when 
some of the French were rejecting the 
direct Bourbons for the Orléans family, 
and when the Imperialists were making 
futile efforts to bring a consumptive 
Napoleon back. 

Georges Ohnet returns to Paris life 
for inspiration, and gives us all the old 
familiar background. You cannot help 
liking M. Ohnet in spite of the critics. 
The chapters flow smoothly along from 
his facile pen and he possesses the se- 
cret of grasping your attention. His 
** Marchand de Poison ” brings readers 
to the “ Echo de Paris,” a newspaper 
which has marvellously developed of 
late. M. Ohnet describes a new genera- 
tion of young Frenchmen—that which 
gives itself up completely to sport. His 
types are young fellows who have been 
divorced or who are in the hands of 
trustees. They keep away from other 
things in order to devote themselves to 
sport of all sorts, to athletics and to 
motoring, eating, and drinking abun- 
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dantly all the time. This new novel 
by the author of “ The Ironmaster,” 
and so many other popular works, takes 
its title from the name applied by one 
of the characters, Christian Verneuil, 
to his own father, who is a wealthy 
manufacturer of a popular liqueur. 
Christian drinks of this in winding up 
a drunken orgy with his companions, 
during which he flings decanters and 
plates about, falls under the table, and 
when ill at home and being upbraided 
by his father for his bouts of drunken- 
ness turns on his progenitor and calls 
him a poison-merchant. 

Whoever takes an interest in the 
French army will read with some plea- 
sure “ L’Aube Fraternelle,”’ by an ob- 
scure writer, and “ Citoyen et Soldat,” 
with a preface by the brothers Margue- 
ritte, who insist on keeping two t’s in 
their peculiar name. The first book 
mentioned is supposed to have been the 
work of a young soldier who died of 
consumption. He was an accomplished 
scholar and went straight from the uni- 
versity to the barrack-room. These 
books on the national army and navy 
by literary people who have served as 
soldiers, sailors or marines, throw curi- 
ous lights on the two services from time 
to time. A noteworthy book also is 
M. André Beaunier’s “‘ Les Trois Le- 
grand ou les Dangers de la Littéra- 
ture,’ which reminds one of Taine and 
of Anatole France. Two of the Le- 
grands, father and son, try to become 
literary men but they fall back in the 
struggle. Disgusted and disappointed 
they keep a public-house with Madame 
Legrand, the mother of the younger 
failure, as cashier. M. Beaunier in 
writing his rather bitter book had evi- 
dently in his mind Voltaire’s advice to 
a young man whom he warns against 
the thorny path of letters: “If you 
are unfortunate enough to be a medi- 
ocrity, which I do not think you are, 
you will have remorse for life; if you 
succeed, you will make enemies. You 
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are in fact walking on the brink of an 
abyss between disdain and hatred.” 

Abel Hermant is writing a highly 
interesting “ Confession d’un homme 
d’aujourd’hui,” and he has also taken 
over the dramatic criticism of the “ Gil 
Blas,” recently bought and _ trans- 
formed into a thoroughly literary news- 
paper by Périvier,” formerly co-direc- 
tor of the “ Figaro,” and by Ollendorff 
the ex-publisher. 

Francisque Sarcey after having filled 
a preponderating place in Paris jour- 
nalism and in the theatrical world, is 
dead, but his son-in-law M. Adolphe 
Brisson is very much alive. When M. 
Brisson’s “ La Jeunesse de Sarcey ” is 
published, I think that it will attract 
many readers. It is now appearing in 
fragmentary form in Sarcey’s old 
paper, “Le Temps.” It is chiefly 
valuable because it furnishes admirable 
sidelights on the lives led at the famous 
Normal School long ago by some of the 
best men of France, who were Sarcey’s 
fellow pupils in the great institution 
in the Rue d’Ulm. The greatest of 
these was Taine. About and others 
came after him. In May, 1849, the 
Normal School was divided into two 
camps—the Catholics and the Voltair- 
eans. Sarcey, About and Taine were 
among the latter. Taine was their 
** Cacique,” and he had “ Systems ” for 
everything. “ He studies unceasingly,” 
writes Sarcey, “ Aristotle and Spinoza ; 
he plunges into them up to the chest, 
he finds them full of esprit, of imagina- 
tion. Much good may it do him. I 
prefer to think so rather than to look 
for myself. They are rather inclined 
to laugh at him at the School, but I 
don’t, for I like to hear him unfold his 
theories. He speaks with fluency, 
clearness, elegance, although slightly 
cold and monotonous. He was laughed 
at around the stove for his systems, but 
it does not prevent him from being the 
very best among us. He tries to grap- 
ple with everything—mathematics, phi- 
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losophy, history, French and foreign 
literature. He knows everything, he 
works quickly and he writes remark- 
ably well, in spite of a little pedantry.” 

From Sarcey’s remarks on Aristotle, 
Spinoza, and Taine’s appetite for uni- 
versal knowledge, one suspects he was 
not destined to become either a great 
professor or a great writer. He did 
not care for teaching, and he writes in 
his diary: “ Twenty years of the Pro- 
fessorate are the death of aman. You 
get old very quickly in the university. 
I don’t mean in body, for most of our 


professors are fresh, strong and 
straight of limb. I mean the head, the 
intelligence. All that becomes tired 


and fritters away. You go to bed a 
man of wit and wisdom and you get up 
a ganache. Nothing makes you so silly 
as teaching.” It was no wonder that 
Sarcey threw up the ferrule, and, after 
having passed a few years in the prov- 
inces at Chaumont as a college tutor, 
returned to Paris and threw himself 
into journalism. The man who was 
brought up in the Normal School and 
who might have risen to high academi- 
cal rank was satisfied to be a journalist, 
and a journalist he remained until the 
day of his death, which was brought 
about by his insisting on attending first 
nights in the theatres, so that he might 
write conscientiously his weekly half 
page of dramatic criticism for the 
“Temps.” M. Adolphe Brisson is fol- 
lowing in his father-in-law’s footsteps 
and is one of the most interesting writ- 
ers for the press in Paris. 

Among the new books are Albert 
Keim’s “ Rédemption de Nini”; 
“*Chouchou, or Experimental Love,” 
by Charles Merki; “Les Ronces 


rouges,” by Asson-Yvelines; “‘ Baga- 
touni,” a story of the Marseilles slums, 
by Valére Bernard, originally written 


in Provengal, and “Un Homme a 
Pamour,” by Jacques Duchange. Rather 
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more interesting than these is Ernest 
Daudet’s “ Conspirateurs et Comédi- 
ennes,” the story of Madame Riflon, 
an adventuress something like Thé- 
roigne de Méricourt, Lady Hamilton 
or the more modern Princess Radziwill. 

A good deal has been written about 
Pierre Laffitte, the successor of Au- 
guste Comte, who has lately died. At- 
tempts have been made to represent 
Pierre Laffitte as nearly equal to his 
master the great philosopher of Posi- 
tivism. On the other hand it is reported 
that Comte himself said of his faithful 
disciple that he would never be any- 
thing more than a dilettante having 
just energy enough to gain his daily 
bread. And Anatole France, when 
Pierre Laffitte was nominated a profes- 
sor of the Collége de France, ridiculed 
the “ temple ” of the Rue Monsieur-le- 
Prince,” wherein the Positivists met. 
Since according to the Positivist calen- 
dar, Pierre Laffitte died in the month 
of Moses, in the week of Theseus and 
on the day of Ulysses, he will take a 
high rank among the Positivist saints. 

In the theatrical world we have had 
besides Hervieu’s “ Théroigne de Méri- 
court,” Maurice Donnay’s “ L’Autre 
Danger,” the corrected title of that 
author’s new play. Paul Hervieu’s 
play has been attacked by the Royalists 
because he lauds a Revolutionist. Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, enjoy 
Théroigne and like to quote her reasons 
for joining the Revolution — because 
she belonged to the degraded and op- 
pressed classes so long ground down. 

Maurice Donnay’s success with “The 
Other Danger” has been remarkable 
in spite of the commonplaces with which 
it abounds and the repulsion which 
the healthy-minded must feel at some 
of the situations. The dialogue is ex- 
cellent, especially in the third act. Don- 
nay has a great future before him as a 
dramatist. 
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Poetry of the Month 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


R. Edmund Gosse has written an 
M introduction to a volume of selected 

poems by Mr. Madison Cawein, is- 
sued in England and in this country. 
The title of the volume, “ Kentucky 
Poems,” is an index of the book; it is 
the poetry of American nature to which 
Mr. Gosse has evidently wished to call 
attention. 

As the contents of the collection has 
already appeared in separate volumes, the 
book does not strictly come under the 
head of new poetry. Mr. Gosse, however, 
has several noticeable things to say about 
the fortune of verse in America, and about 
Mr. Cawein’s poems in particular. 

After remarking that serious poetry in 
the United States seems to have been 
passing through a “crisis of languor, 
since the disappearance of the New Eng- 
land School,” he continues, ‘ Perhaps 
there is no country on the civilized globe 
where, in theory, verse is treated with 
more respect and, in practice, with a 
greater lack of grave consideration than 
America. No conjecture as to the reason 
of this must be attempted here, further 
than to suggest that the extreme value 
set upon sharpness, ingenuity and rapid 
mobility is obviously calculated to depre- 
ciate and condemn the quiet practice of 
the most meditative of the arts.” And 
again, “ Whatever be the cause, it is cer- 


tain that this is not a moment when seri- 
ous poetry, of any species, is flourishing 
in the United States.” 

Now, is this true? And if it is, what 
is the reason for the temporary decadence 
of poetry? I fancy no one will seriously 
contend that the present time is produc- 
tive even of tolerably good poetry, to 
say nothing of poetry of eminent signifi- 
cance and power. I suppose there has 
never been a time in the past half century 
when books of verse were less in demand. 
While the faithful “remnant” is always 
to be found, eager to receive and encour- 
age what is new, sensitive to all artistic 
beauty and appreciative of delicate orig- 
inality, the mass of readers care very 
little for any recent invention of the 


Muse. Considering the quality of most | 


of such inventions, there is no reason 
why the average reader should care for 
them. But why is the level of poetic 
production not higher? Why does no 
man write poetry that compels attention 
and interest? 

The answer must still be that art is 
a natural product of the intellectual gar- 
den, and springs up in the right soil as 
readily as mushrooms of a morning. You 
cannot get poetry out of an unpoetic 
people. There may be something in Mr. 
Gosse’s hint that our mercurial wit and 
restless eagerness are too completely en- 
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grossed in other affairs to flower success- 
fully in verse. It only remains for us to 
bide our time with what patience we may, 
and believe that the period of material- 
ism will pass and an age of ideals and 
intellectuality return. If there is no 
great poetry, it is because there are no 
great people. Art is the voice of a na- 
tion, and when that voice becomes ob- 
scured or faint, it means that the nation 
is perilously near to shame. When Mr. 
Gosse says, “Where is American poetry?” 
we cannot reply. If he should ask, 
““ Where are American ideals?” he might 
come nearer the root of the matter, and 
we should have just as much trouble to 
answer him. There is a foolish notion 
commonly accepted that art and poetry 
are in no way the vital product of a civ- 
ilization, but are at best esoteric amuse- 
ments—avocations for the leisure class. 
Such an idea in itself argues the utter 
absence of any noble regard for things 
of the mind and concerns of the spirit. 
The truth is that the decay of American 
poetry means the decay of American 
ideals—if there is any decay. 

Pending the decision of such curious 
questions, however, the publication of 
books by contemporary poets continues. 
Miss Edith Thomas with “‘ The Dancers,” 
and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald with “'Tan- 
gled in Stars,” will add to their estab- 
lished and growing fame. Miss Thomas’s 
pleasing style and lucid expression made 
her acceptable to the magazines from the 
first, and will be found unimpaired in the 
present collection. It is so graceless a 
task to criticise any worker in a craft in 
which one may have made efforts oneself, 
that I hesitate to be specific in speaking 
of such books as this. 

One question there is that has often 
occurred to me. How long can a writer 
contribute to the magazines without detri- 
ment to his art, or rather I should say, 
without stifling his inspiration? I do 
not mean to imply that the magazines are 
inhospitable to originality. On the con- 


trary, I think they are as hospitable to it 
as could reasonably be expected. The 
magazines form a ready forum for new 
poets; and if, after a fair trial, a man 
cannot get a hearing in one periodical or 
another, it is safe to conclude that his 
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work lacks certain qualities which all 
good writing must possess. However 
able and new and penetrating a poem 
or a story may be, if it merely expresses 
its author, and makes no appeal to the 
public, it is only half great after all; 
for all the best art must be both expres- 
sive and impressive in an equal degree. 
Serial publication offers an easy test of 
the latter requisite quality in writing, for 
which our aspirants ought to be grateful, 
though I doubt if this aspect of the case 
very often occurs to them. 

But after our stripling has won his 
first laurels in the magazine field, when 
he has achieved a certain power of self- 
expression, a certain facility which en- 
sures him a ready hearing (not to mention 
a ready market), what then lies before 
him? How is he to grow? What influ- 
ences will help his genius to unfold? 
The truth is that after a man has achieved 
a degree of excellence which makes him 
always welcome in the columns of our 
periodicals, when he is sure of his audi- 
ence and sure of his cheque, he is in a 
more perilous position than before. There 
will be no inducements to him to grow, 
no influences helping him to develop. 
All the pressure will be in the opposite 
direction. Editors will want him to 
repeat his first success. Some passing 
phase of his growing fancy will be held 
up to him as the standard pattern for 
all future contributions. And he is 
in danger of consciously making all his 
work conform to the type of excellence 
and execution which his editors demand. 
To do that, evidently, is to cease to 
grow. 

In other words it seems to me that the 
magazines are an excellent influence on 
the exuberance of a young writer up to a 
certain point; but after that point has 
been reached, they exert a pressure which 
is far from beneficial, and tends to flatten 
out genius rather than to foster it. But 
perhaps I am all wrong after all, and 
one ought not to look for popular poets 
to grow into elemental and prophetic 


bards. 


Kentucky Poems. By Madison Cawein. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50, 
net. 











Some Books for Girls and Boys 


BY MINNA SMITH 


but is the first one suggested in 
connection with this delightful tale, 
Life and Adventures of Santa 


‘eryy NG is an overworked word, 


“ The 
Claus.” 

Nobody can assert that this story is 
about a make-believe Santa Claus, instead 
of the historical St. Nicholas. To be 
sure, it does not tell about the life on 
earth of that Bishop of Myra who was 
sainted, patron of children and travellers, 
and whose December feast-day came near 
enough to Christmas for him to combine 
his personal festival of loving-kindness 
with that of the Master of it who wished 
all little children to come unto Him. 
Nicholas of Myra was born in Lycia, a 
Levantine land of great, deep forests, 
and the authorities say distinctly that its 
history cannot be traced. Who, there- 
fore, shall dare deny, even if he did for 
a while go bishoping among men, that he 
was also the one and only Santa Claus, 
described in this story, and was adopted 
in his early mortal infancy by the wood- 
nymphs of the forest, and given by them, 
because of his love for little children, the 
Mantle of Immortality? 

There is a definite and convincing di- 
rectness in Mr. Baum’s manner of writ- 
ing. Men and women read children’s 
books with renewed pleasure in these 
young days of the century, and children 
demand an added something in their 
books, a certain sincerity even in fairy 
lore, such as is in this book. You read 
of the life of Claus in the forest, cared 
for by his foster mother, the wood-nymph 
Necile, a favorite of her queen and her 
companion nymphs, approved by all the 
little people of the forest and smiled 
upon by the Master Woodsman, by whom, 


when he grew to manhood, he was taken 
forth invisible to see the cities of men, 
and learned that he was of their race. 
He always loved little mortal children— 
at first, only the poor and helpless ones. 
Afterwards he came to bring joy into the 
hearts of the children of the rich when 
they also were desolate. He went to live 
in Laughing Valley, and all fairies and 
ryls served and loved him. The story is 
neither fantastic nor strained. It is all 
very real, and there is cause for regret 
that the colored pictures which abun- 
dantly accompany the text should be so 
feeble: the drawing is not at fault, but 
the color is weak and washy, impossible 
even in a World of Pretend. 

These “ Lovable Tales ” are sufficiently 
delightful for perusal by a “ grown-up,” 
but only in reading them to a little child 
is one led into the fulness of their fun 
and fancy, their charm and cheer. There 
is added grace and rhythm in this au- 
thor’s work and a living spirit of love. 
Children who have been in this world but 
two years, or five, or seven, and whose 
trailing clouds of glory are still percep- 
tible, accept with shining-eyed joy the 
wonders and delights that attended upon 
the daily life of “ Janey and Josey and 
Joe.” Such opulence of pleasure is but 
part of the freshness of the dream—the 
life of little folks. Many of those who 
are now old enough to read these tales 
for themselves learned to read in this 
writer’s earlier books, because they knew 
her stories by heart, literally. In the 
future there will be as many pretty anec- 
dotes to tell of infantile affection for the 
“ Lovable Tales” as for the other books 
from one of which Ruth Cleveland, at the 
White House, named a pair of pet ponies 
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“ Arabella and Araminta ”; and a tiny son 
of royalty in England declined for some 
weeks to go to sleep nights until “the 
little American boys ” “ Roggie and Reg- 
gie”’ also reposed upon his pillow. 

To all this tender and fond audience 
this new book makes sure appeal. Prob- 
ably the only adverse criticism made by 
any child will be about the picture— 
fascinating and spirited like all its fifteen 
companions—which illustrates the circus 
parade given by Janey and Josey and 
Joe. Two famous little girls are shown 
riding in a yellow cart, yet it says in the 
story that Janey’s guests, Arabella and 
Araminta, rode in a little red cart. The 
discrepancy between color and text, how- 
ever effective artistically, will provoke 
from many lisping lips the world-old 
query—“ Why?” 

A girl can drive a nail straight, and 
strong,and true! Verily the world sweeps 
forward into light. “ What a Girl Can 
Make and Do” is a treasure-box of a 
young girl’s present and possible activity 
in work and play. It tells of hundreds 
of things now quite within her province. 
The modern girl is born free. She is 
never called a tomboy, as her mother or 
grandmother would have been, had they 
undertaken to do some of the things set 
down in this fascinating manual of fun 
and usefulness. The word tomboy is no 
longer heaped in ignominy upon the head 
destined to wear the mortar-board for a 
tiara; the American girl may be encour- 
aged, as in the present volume, to play 
basket ball in her gymnasium suit, when 
in the country. But this is by no means 
a treatise on athletics. Out-door games 
have their place in its pages, that is all. 
The spirit of simple and unquestioned 
freedom is in it, however, and the grow- 
ing modern appreciation of the beauty, 
value and esthetic culture of the use of 
one’s hands. In this book of nearly four 
hundred pages, liberally sprinkled with 
cuts and diagrams illustrative of things 
a girl can make, are directions for ar- 
riving at accurate, delightful, concrete 
results, from a piazza chair to a Santa- 
Claus fireplace, from Easter-egg opera- 
glasses to home-made fireworks, from 
moving toys to monotypes, from baskets 
to new friends. 





Some Books for Girls and Boys 


The chapter on Christmas decorations 
is especially interesting, and enters a 
protest against the perennial Christmas 
festoons, wreaths and stars. Open the 
book at page 245, and see the evergreen 
portiére—with the girl coming through 
it—and any latent intention to give the 
book to some girl will be converted into 
action. Of course the Christmas chapter 
is but one out of thirty-one, but it is 
excellently demonstrative of the newness 
of the ideas, or of their adaptation. The 
key-note of the book is in its opening 
pages of directions to girls for hitting a 
nail on the head. The days of fumbling 
and futility are to be fewer than of old. 
There are occasional slips in the Anglo- 
Saxon of these codperating authors. For 
example: after we have gone with the 
girl of trained fingers through her work- 
shop, and have seen her make a hooded 
chair for the piazza even to its foot-rest, 
we hear her told that on this foot-rest 
“one may stretch oneself out luxuri- 
antly.” Many women will feel a half- 
envious delight in realizing, as they turn 
these pages, how much the girl of to-day, 
heiress of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time, can make and do. Many 
will experience the emotion expressed in 
a line of the sonnet “ Return” by Lilla 
Cabot Parry, 


“T would not be a girl again, and yet—” 


The poppy-garlanded infants on the 
cover of this large and engaging volume, 
“The Princess Kallisto,” will hold the 
attention of any child to whom the book 
is presented. Glancing through it with 
the interested child critic beside you, you 
especially perceive that this is one of the 
most fascinating of new picture books. 
The illustrator has technique and a sym- 
pathetic fancy. The tail-piece, after the 
“Foreword to Elder Folk” (which as- 
sures the seeker for children’s books that 
the text herein is both moral and in good 
taste), is enticing, the decorative table 
of contents and list of illustrations be- 
witching. And then come the Tales. 
The first tale relates how the Princess 
Kallisto found her place at last among 
the stars on high. The next how a small 
sea-maiden and a little earth-girl changed 
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places, and the moral is pointed in the 
text above a dear little girl mermaid with 
the point of her tail curled in; she is 
playing on the seashore sands with Patti- 
kins, the earth-child restored to her own. 
Next comes Kron the Mighty, the story 
of a magician, with illustrations that 
comfort the eye like all those which fol- 
low in the admirable stories of “ The 
Prince with the Noble Heart,’ “ The 
Princess of the Rainbow,’ and “ The 
King of the Gnomes.” There is lofty 
sentiment and fine sincerity in these 
tales; also a useful inculcation of definite 
ideas of industry and other virtues, the 
author evidently grasping the spirit as 
well as the body of the kindergarten idea. 

“The Queen of Little Barrymore 
Street” is a story for little girls of seven 
years and upwards, until their first teens, 
and is quite different in style from the 
same author’s nursery books. Without 
being in the least degree “ goody ” this is 
a good book in its moral effect. The au- 
thor is too much of an artist to intrude 
her purpose, but it is a happy and help- 
ful one. The character delineations are 
clear and effective. There is a decidedly 
Dickens-like touch in the picture of Mr. 
Betts eating bread and molasses in the 
arbor while untangling a financial prob- 
lem. This book is hurrying into repeated 
editions, and possesses the qualities that 
lead to popularity. 

Miss Winslow’s honest sympathetic 
personality, in “ Concerning Polly and 
Some Others,’ is inherited by her 
“ Polly,” an orphan girl from the slums 
of Boston; she is received into the house 
of a tender-hearted old farmer who lost 
his own little girl years before, is wel- 
comed by his wife, and grows up in sweet- 
ness and light instead of hunger and woe. 
She is well-scrubbed to begin with, and 
is made to declare “ That vigorous dose 
of soap and water was the first thorn in 
my bed of roses.” Such naive figures of 
speech are due to the author of her being, 
not to Polly. To Miss Winslow must be 
credited also the virtues and the luck that 
attend upon this girl, and her love of 
nature, her deep sense of religion and 
duty. Polly studies art and spends a 
season in a successful woman’s studio in 
New York; then, on inheriting a fortune, 
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she goes back to the country, and in her 
own big house welcomes several children 
from city slums to happy home life. Her 
Uncle Caleb is as good a study in New 
England character as has been written. 
He is almost a literary hit. 

“ Lost in the Land of Ice” is a lively 
and sensational book of adventures writ- 
ten in extremely colloquial style. A boy 
is rescued from imprisonment in a cold- 
storage warehouse by another boy, and 
together they start in search of treasure, 
the boy who has been living in a room at 
a temperature of thirty-five degrees being 
especially well adapted to travel in the 
region about the South Pole where their 
permit takes them. The narration teems 
with hair-breadth escapes and startling 
events, incidentally conveying much in- 
formation concerning the Southern Polar 
region. 

The moral of “ Bob the Photographer,” 
in this modern dime novel for boys, 
is set forth in the author’s introduc- 
tion: Success comes when one “ pitches 
in” and “ sticks to it.” It inculcates also 
the virtue of patience acquired by “ snap- 
shotting.” A modern and colloquial man- 
ner is employed in telling the story. 
Those of us who are old-fashioned might 
call it slangy, and would rather see a boy 
reading a reprint of some enduring old 
yarn of adventure written in pure Eng- 
lish. 

Here is a story of distinctive quality, 
one that deserves a place on the book- 
shelves of any young maid of the years 
of ‘“‘ Mayken.” She was Marie, daughter 
of William of Orange; and was placed 
in the regent’s palace at Duchess Mar- 
garet’s side by her heroic father, to be 
to the lonely woman as her own child. 
Another child, Jeanne of Egmont, was 
Mayken’s companion and friend, in close 
attendance upon the regent. It is amus- 
ing to read of the frolics of the children 
in the splendors and glories of the palace, 
about whose walls the storms already 
surged that later were to sweep the Span- 
ish power from the Netherlands. The 
historical picture of the time is excellent, 
the romance beguiling and the book has 
the grave charm of the living, loving, 
little girl whose story of responsibility 
and faithfulness it tells. It is written 
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with dignity and a fine sense of the value 
of good English, but a tendency to smart 
phrasing is sometimes noticeable. 

Any little girl would like ‘“ Miss Muf- 
fet’s Christmas Party” at any time of 
the year. All children of Cambridge, 
where this story was written, will under- 
stand every reference, even to the least 
known classics of infantile literature. 
Books are their diet in the shadows of 
Harvard. But most of these people who 
come to Miss Muffet’s party are familiar 
also to children everywhere. Little Bo- 
Beep, Red-Riding-Hood, Dotty Dimple, 
Lord Fauntleroy, Agamemnon Peterkin, 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod have friends 
from the Atlantic to the Lakes, and to 
the Pacific sea. And far and near this 
charming, fanciful story should be hence- 
forth found in the homes of people who 
know genuineness and charm in print and 
in pictures. Dr. Crothers appeals to 
older readers, as well, by some sly and 
subtle satire upon child study, and upon 
literary and social customs, tricks and 
manners, aided by the wit and fancy of 
Miss Long’s fifty well-drawn pictures. 
But why does he make Stevenson’s Child 
in the Garden of Verses sing about think- 
ing in such Cantabridgian fashion? That 
child was “sure,” yet Dr. Crothers actu- 
ally makes him say “I think we should 
all be as happy as Kings.” 


Tue Lire anp ADVENTURES OF SANTA 
Craus. By L. Frank Baum.  Iilus- 
trated by Mary Conles Clark. The 
Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.00. 

Lovaste Taxes. By Gertrude Smith. 
Illustrated in color by E. Mars and 
M. H. Squire. Harper and Bros., New 
York. $1.30, net. 

Wuart a Girt Can Make anp Do. By 
Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

Tue Princess KALuisto, AND OTHER 
Taves oF THE Fairies. By William 
Dana Orcutt. Illustrated in color by 
Harriette Amsden. Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 

Tue Queen or Littte BarryMoreE 
Street. By Gertrude Smith. Flem- 
ing-Revell Company, New York. 75 
cents. 
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Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and Its 
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Sidney Lanier. Illustrated. Double- 
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By Epwarp Fu.urer 


ecessors in English literature has 

usually been very imperfectly com- 
prehended. The advocates of the great 
man theory insist that he is supreme out 
of his own soul, and that external influ- 
ences had small share in shaping his art; 
while those who refer everything to the 
time-spirit make him less a man than the 
culmination of an epoch. Probably the 
truth lies in the golden mean. It is futile 
to consider Shakspere either as an isolated 
figure holding his solitary way, or as but 
one of a crowd swayed by impulses none 
comprehends. Even admitting, however, 
that he was at once apart from his age 
and of his age, and that to understand 
him he must be studied in both his indi- 
vidual and his social aspect, there remain 
two diverse, and at some points contra- 
dictory, theories regarding the identity of 
his predecessors. Was he, was the Eliz- 
abethan drama, the development of crude 
native forces, or did this rich flowering of 
genius find its root in the Italian Renais- 
sance? And here too a simple affirmative 


ae debt of Shakspere to his pred- 


or negative will not answer. 











Shakspere and 


In the fascinating if not always ac- 
curate lectures of the late Sidney Lanier, 
collected into two handsome volumes and 
accompanied by rare cuts and other illus- 
trations, the importance of a knowledge 
of old English to the student is insisted 
upon with much force. With all that Mr. 
Lanier says of the shameful neglect of 
the earlier English writers it is easy to 
sympathize. Quite possibly no poet be- 
fore Shakspere except Chaucer is ever 
read by others than students, and it may 
be doubted if real familiarity with Chau- 
cer is not the exception among intelligent 
presons rather than the rule. There are 
difficulties of language, but these are not 
insuperable. With a very modest glossary 
a poem like “The Kingis Quhair,” for 
example, can be perfectly comprehended 
by modern readers. Even if we go back 
to “ Layamon’s Brut” or to “ The Body 
and the Soul” we find that comparatively 
slight modernization is requisite. Caed- 
mon, of course, needs translation; so does 
the nameless author of “ Beowulf.” If 
it be said that the immediate predecessors 
of Chaucer have little else than an his- 
torical interest—and certainly such lyrics 
as “ Alison” are infrequent enough to be 
accounted oases in a desert—the same 
thing is not true of “ Beowulf” or the 
sacred poems of Caedmon or the “ Christ” 
of the semi-mythical Cynewulf or such a 
poem as “ The Wanderer,” true product, 
like the Scottish ballads, of the Northern 
imagination. And all this noble body of 
work, let us remember, was in existence 
long before a single other modern Euro- 
pean language had any literature at all. 
English writers borrowed enough after- 
wards. Now it scarcely needs to be 
argued that some acquaintance with the 
native ancestors of our modern English 
classics is highly desirable. Their speech 
is at least the warp, if not also the woof, 
of ours; of such stuff as their potent 
fancy provided are our dreams made; and 
no alien strain can disguise the honest 
native blood. 

It must be frankly admitted that Mr. 
Lanier’s additions to our knowledge are 
sometimes inaccurate. He often has more 
enthusiasm than information. He makes 
many misstatements that a more careful 
critic would not have been led into mak- 
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ing, and he occasionally draws rather 
wide conclusions from very slender prem- 
isses. Some of these imperfections are 
no doubt due to the fact that the author 
never revised the work. ‘The book is’ 
printed from the manuscript practically 
as he left it; the editor confesses only to 
selection and arrangement, and he has not 
corrected such obvious blunders even as 
misquotations. Furthermore it was a 
great mistake to introduce into the earlier 
pages an incomplete discussion of the 
technique of verse. The subject is im- 
portant, no doubt; but it is hastily aban- 
doned with the remark that it can all be 
found in the volume on “ The Science of 
English Verse’ made up previously from 
these lectures. What is left is interesting 
enough, although the connection traced 
between poetry and music is not always 
so obvious as Mr. Lanier would have us 
believe. Yet it may be said with truth that 
Mr. Lanier’s work gains as well as loses 
by its form. The discursive manner of 
the lecturer is not without its charm; and 
an instinct for style is the best assurance 
that unrevised writing will still be agree- 
able. Nor should too much emphasis be 
laid upon the small defects in scholarship 
which annoy the student, but after all do 
not lead the general reader so very far 
astray. Mr. Lanier was a poet, and his 
ear is finer than that of more exact and 
scrupulous commentators. The essential 
thing in such a case is the capacity to 
appreciate, and the wit to admire. 

Yet the unskilled reader who pins his 
faith to Mr. Lanier will fail to appre- 
ciate—perhaps to understand—one fact 
which is of the utmost consequence in 
any study of the first of English drama- 
tists. It has been said that Shakspere 
and his contemporaries of necessity owed 
something to the Old English writers who 
made the genius of the language what it 
is. Mr. Lanier draws some interesting 
comparisons, and cites many passages 
bearing upon this point. But nothing is 
farther from the truth than to regard the 
Elizabethan drama as the development of 
the crude mystery plays and moralities 
which preceded it. Scarcely a trace of 
that influence remains, not only in Shak- 
spere and Marlowe but also in Greene 
and Peele. The Elizabethan drama was 
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the most conspicuous result of the Italian 
Renaissance on English soil. Shakspere 
is the descendant of Caedmon only be- 
cause he is of English blood; the intel- 
lectual kinship is remote. Faint and 
futile analogies can be discovered, of 
course, by those who choose to hunt for 
them; but they do not go to the heart 
of the matter. We have but to turn to 
the Italian novelists and dramatists of the 
sixteenth century and the whole mystery 
is explained. Here was the fount of in- 
spiration; here we find those elements of 
the existence of which there is no trace 
in the rough performances that pleased 
the groundlings. It would be an exag- 
geration, of course, to say that Shakspere 
and his great contemporaries were copy- 
ists; if there is one thing that is not open 
to dispute it is their originality. But the 
impulse came from Italy, though in the 
working out it was modified and condi- 
tioned by the English environment. Nor 
was it in the drama alone that Italian in- 
fluence predominated. The sonnet was 
an Italian form imported by Wyatt and 
Surrey and adapted easily to the require- 
ments of English verse. The sonneteers 
were many and of various merit; Shak- 
spere was one of them. In Mr. Lanier’s 
hands their work yields no small illumina- 
tion; and we can forgive errors in detail 
for the sake of the fine insight and quick 
discrimination. 

Mr. Lanier has used Shakspere and his 
contemporaries to illustrate the life of 
the time. This is one of the most valu- 
able portions of his work. It is to be 
feared that the prevailing condition on 

j this subject is sheer ignorance. The two 
chapters on music are excellent, although 
they do not by any means exhaust the 
present stock of knowledge. Mr. Lanier 
says truly that everywhere in Shakspere’s 
plays are evidences of his love and appre- 
ciation of the “ concord of sweet sounds.” 
The chapter on “The Metrical Tests” 
will enable the uncritical reader to under- 
stand something of the growth in tech- 
nique which was so characteristic of Shak- 
spere’s art and to appreciate the correct- 
ness of the conclusions drawn by scholars 
from the structure of his verse. In the 
discussion of “ Man and the Supernatu- 
ral” and ‘“‘ Man’s Relations to Nature” 
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there is much that is suggestive and fruit- 
ful; and it may be said in general that in 
dealing with Shakspere from the poetic 
point of view the author is singularly 
successful. To many persons this will be 
a sufficient compensation for various er- 
rors in detail and for some assumptions 
which investigation would not justify. 


Tue Spirit or tHE Guetto. By Hutch- 
ins Hapgood. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York. $1.35. 


By Bernarp G. Ricuarps 


Jewish quarter of New York “to be 

a place of poverty, dirt, ignorance and 
immorality—the seat of the sweatshop, 
the tenement house, where ‘ red-lights’ 
sparkle at night, where the people are 
queer and repulsive,” as Mr. Hapgood 
suggests, their absurd notions will be dis- 
sipated by his book: they will know much 
better after reading it, but they will not 
be altogether enlightened. In fact these 
foolish suppositions will be substituted 
by impressions far removed from the real 
and vital life of the Ghetto. Readers 
who have no other means of knowing will 
be left with the idea that the Ghetto is 
made up of freakish talents, eccentric 
geniuses, homeless poets, submerged 
scholars, loud-mouthed actors and crowded 
cafés, where all these assemble to hear 
themselves talk and to tell their griev- 
ances and describe their greatness to Mr. 
Hapgood. One would imagine that all 
this life is made up of these strange 
beings and of realistic sketch writers’ 
problem plays, turbulent agitators and 
ostentatious intellectuals. These phases 
of intellectual life, characteristic enough 
if rightly understood, have been so ac- 
centuated and intensified and the larger, 
the regular, the normal elements of exist- 
ence have been neglected. One must get 
at these, grasp the “ gray evenness” of 
things to embody the spirit of the Ghetto 
— if this is at all possible, for in a wider 
sense there is no “ spirit” but many con- 
tending spirits. 

The whole work is painfully superfi- 
cial. It represents many quick and in- 


[: there are people who suppose the 











Our Benevolent Feudalism 


telligent glances, but not the patient 
studies requisite for such an undertaking. 
It has all the marks of done-while-you 
wait newspaper writing and padding. 
It indicates the aptness, the adaptability, 
the cleverness of the American journalist 
in his way, but it shows palpably the 
limitations of his method when applied 
to more ambitious work. It is like a task 
done in a day that required many, many 
years—for an outsider. To the Jew all 
this knowledge comes natural, and yet 
there are phases in his complex cere- 
monies, recondite elements in his rituals 
and subtleties in his traditions which he 
does not always understand. But when 
a Gentile, a total stranger to the life, 
comes along and talks glibly and hastily 
about Yiddish literature without being 
able to read a line of it; about Hebrew 
poetry, without knowing the least about 
the holy tongue; about the Yiddish stage 
and Jewish customs, without understand- 
ing them, the result can easily be imag- 
ined. To outsiders the book will be in- 
teresting and will, on the whole, serve 
to give them a better conception of the 
serious side of the Jewish Quarter than 
they have hitherto held, but to insiders, 
to us who have lived the life, the work 
is a nervous irritation, and even the evi- 
dent sincerity and strong sympathy of 
the author cannot make up for the pain- 
ful feeling that it gives. It is all so 
inadequate, is such a faint, feeble utter- 
ance of the intense, many-sided and feel- 
ing-full life that it attempts to portray. 
The literary and artistic estimations 
are necessarily based on guesses, inter- 
views and conversations with the people 
concerned. They are seldom correct, but 
very often amusing. These sketches of 
the literary workers are utterly out of 
proportion. Some of the finest talents 
are overlooked and much prominence is 
given to several mediocrities. Mr. Hap- 
good’s method was to let these writers 
blow their own horns, to tell how great 
they are and then to tone them down a 
bit, regardless of accuracy. Writers are 
usually fond of their work, and as it 
happens he has found a number of peo- 
ple willing to speak very highly of their 
creations, and others who admitted that 
they were suppressed geniuses. Eliakim 
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Zunser, the marriage-clown and common- 
place rhymster, is eulogized and com- 
pared to Rosenfeld and Wald, simply be- 
cause Zunser said he was a poet. One 
of the most remarkable singers of the 
East side was altogether ignored. Win- 
chevsky, a poet and humorist of great 
talent, was relegated to the rear and lik- 
ened to Sorausky, a man of very limited 
ability. Coupled with such blunders are 
some startling conclusions. We are told 
that there is no sensuous beauty in Yid- 
dish poetry, and then the author remarks, 
“A Hebrew Keats is an impossibility.” 
Is a Hebrew Heine possible? How about 
the poems of Bovshover and Bloomgar- 
ten? But Mr. Hapgood has not read 
them. He has not read anything in Yid- 
dish. He has only written about that 
literature. In the papers on the stage, 
the author has done better, and, consider- 
ing his disadvantages, he has managed 
to grasp and explain many things quite 
well. Mr. Hapgood’s style is simple and 
straightforward, but not distinguished 
for any particular, lasting quality. The 
book, which is mostly made up of pub- 
lished magazine articles, altogether lacks 
order and unity in arrangement, and 
there are too many collisions between 
chapters, repetitions and explanations. 
Mr. Hapgood is an apt student of Ghetto 
life, capable of understanding much. 


Our Benevo.tent Fevupauism. By W. J. 
Ghent. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.25, net. 


By Hersert Croiy 


HE great majority of Americans 
will be surprised to learn that they 


are relapsing into a condition of 
bondage, comparable only to that of the 
Middle Ages. Such is the thesis of Mr. 
W. J. Ghent in his book on “ Our Benev- 
olent Feudalism.” It seems that our 
economic, social and political life is being 
gradually but irresistibly organized upon 
a plutocratic basis. The millionaires are 
to prescribe for us our bread, butter and 
cake, our laws and their interpretation, 
our philosophy and its practice, our man- 
ners, and even our ideals. Owing to a 
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thorough going control of the sources of 
production, and the machinery of distri- 
bution, they will be able to fix the status 
of almost every individual in the com- 
munity. Each man will be bound by the 
strongest economic fetters to his particu- 
lar job, just as he was bound formerly to 
the land; and the bonadge will endure, 
because the Barons will do their best to 
remove all gross causesof complaint. The 
people will be bribed, lectured and cod- 
dled into the belief that their democratic 
institutions and social ideals are not im- 
paired by this benevolent capitalistic feu- 
dalism. 

It will be noticed that the critics of 
Mr. Ghent’s prophecy of American social 
reorganization are safely provided for in 
advance. They are in the position of 
the adversaries of the German philoso- 
pher, and cannot refute the supposed 
error without becoming entangled in the 
meshes of its truth. If I should assert, 
for instance, that Mr. Ghent was issuing 
about a million dollars’ worth of watered 
inference on a basis of ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of cash-fact, Mr. Ghent could 
immediately write me down as one of the 
baronial retainers, whose peculiar place it 
was to inject intellectual narcotics into 
his fellow-bondsmen. But if he thus dis- 
qualifies his adversaries without a hear- 
ing, he can hardly blame them for refus- 
ing to discuss his thesis very seriously. 
Mr. Ghent has, indeed, his reasons and 
his facts, which have been collected from 
many sources and are shrewdly set down; 
yet since he has loaded so vast a conclu- 
sion upon so restricted a foundation, he 
must pardon his critics for believing that 
this conclusion is more a matter of per- 
sonal faith than impersonal demonstra- 
tion. He should omit the “Our” from 
the title of the next edition of his book 
and call it ““W. J. Ghent’s Benevolent 
Feudalism.” 

The truth is that Mr. Ghent has made 
an interesting and readable book out of a 
clever analogy. No doubt the benevolent 
millionaires would like to organize their 
fellow-countrymen in some such manner 
as that described, but at present a few 
somewhat doubtful tendencies are the 
only indications that they will succeed in 
doing so. The American millionaire is 
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still a social and economic experiment, 
who may survive and who may not, but 
who, in case he does survive, will probably 
have his hands tied and his class influ- 
ence neutralized by the political and in- 
tellectual leaders, who, there is every rea- 
son to believe, are destined to come to the 
front. A society that is both thoroughly 
national and sincerely democratic cannot 
but react against class preponderance and 
the social stagnation that would ensue, 
for its very life depends upon a certain 
coérdination of function and vitality of 
circulation. The form of organization 
which Mr. Ghent outlines, presupposing 
as it does that American industry is to 
become irretrievably servile, and Amer- 
ican intellect systematically hypocritical, 
would not survive for a single generation 
the stress of international competition. 


Lirerary Vatues. By John Burroughs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.10. 


By J. Stewart DovusLepay 


er sense, geniality, sincerity, ab- 


solute fearlessness of speech, are 

the principal virtues of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ present work; but we think that, 
generally speaking, it is the voice of ex- 
perience rather than of insight; that it 
supplies no fresh viewpoint from which 
to regard life and letters; that it shows 
vigor, but is deficient in accuracy and 
grasp. 

“ Literary Values,” while a very enter- 
taining book, serves, indeed, but to em- 
phasize the somewhat axiomatic position 
that a rough diamond is better than the 
most highly polished imitation. It holds 
up the Whitman banner, let us say, as 
against the Milton forces; and, which- 
ever may be the writer’s true opinion in 
that regard, his pages assuredly give us 
the impression that he ranks the former 
far above the latter poet. He thinks that 


Milton conquers us by his art, his build- 
ing-up of beauty rather than by emotion 
or by any force of his personality; he 
seems not indeed to be cognizant at all 
of the vital lyrical significance of “ Sam- 
son Agonistes,” of the rude elemental 
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humanity of Satan, of the tenderness of 
Eve, and the tears that lie behind the 
verbal and metrical perfection of “ Ly- 
cidas.” He classes Milton in a general 
way with Poe, while he phrases Whitman 
with Shakespeare, and he seems not to be 
sensible of any discord in those classifica- 
tions. The author’s meaning is clear 
enough—the supremacy of Nature over 
artifice—but we deem his enlightening 
parallels often singularly unfelicitous. 
And after we have journeyed with him 
we are not aware of being in any land of 
unexpected fertility or promise. 
“Literary Values” gives us nothing 
fundamental—nothing to compare, for 
example, to Matthew Arnold’s “Criticism 
of Life,” or Carlyle’s “The Heroic in 
Speech ”—nay, or even to Pater’s (and 
the writer condemns Pater for uncreative- 
ness) “‘ Curiosity and Love of Beauty.” 
Mr. Burroughs is in this case himself not 
creative, or, to say more truly, creative 
only in detail, by way of a surprise. He 
gives us no new system, nothing on which 
to build the modern temple of justice. 
He says, “you shall” and “ you shall 
not’; he shows us the mistakes in the 
temples of old, he indicates the drift of 
modern desire, but he holds before our 
vision no design, nothing that we can 
snatch from his hand and say, “ We have 
found; let us to work!” His sentences 
are rich; they often contain veritable 
gold, but even gold is of secondary value 
where there exists no system of currency. 
Yet the virtues of the book are many. 
It is not the work of a catalogue-man, 
of a text-book hack; of a carpenter-critic 
who has hammered together all the odds 
and ends lying about other men’s con- 
struction; it has an atmosphere, an in- 
dividuality, a manner of authority; it has 
life. Now and then the author wanders 
completely from his subject; and at those 
times—especially if he be talking of blue- 
birds, or earthworms, or bees, or currants 
—he has the power to make us forget 
the printed page and to roam with him 
over breathing acres fresh with tillage. 
Not the least charming of his chapters 
are those two devoted to retrospect and 
the meditation of life and happiness. We 
think the book misses genuine greatness, 
but on the other hand it is the only re- 
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cent contribution to criticism where we 
have believed it worth while to look for 
that quality. Animation, truthfulness, 
something of largeness and importance, 
a certain distinction rising out of com- 
monness and manly fervor—these give it 
value and unusual vitality and interest. 


Turee Years’ War.. By Christiaan Ru- 
dolph de Wet. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50, net. 


By Franx B. Tracy 


EN of war are proverbially not men 
of letters. Yet there are many 


exceptions to the rule. Cesar wrote 
good and clear Latin, and Grant’s Mem- 
oirs is one of the most simple and liquid 
specimens of literary art in its perfection 
that we have yet known. Now, in the 
twentieth century, comes a general who 
has produced a book which, although in 
form and method inexcusably bad, is in 
vivid expression and conviction-bearing 
assertion vital, powerful and moving. The 
discriminating reader may detect evasions 
of fact and inaccurate shading of state- 
ment, but for the most part we may be 
sure that we find here a reliable account 
of the great war in South Africa. 
General de Wet does not assume to 
tell a complete story of the contest, but 
only that which he saw. Consequently 
our knowledge is limited almost wholly to 
the Orange Free State, of which the 
author was a resident and in which he 
fought. Without the merest shred of an 
introduction and in total disregard of 
the vast army of genealogists, the general 
plunges in with the first sentence, stating 
bluntly that in September, 1899, he was 
ordered to hold himself in readiness for 
war. Such is his style throughout. The 
chronological idea is followed with severe 
simplicity. He glosses over nothing im- 
portant except possibly his own promo- 
tions. He began as a private burgher, 
but in a few months was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Orange’ Free 
State Forces. The story of his marvel- 
lous rides, victories, tricks and escapes is 
now history. 


The English correspondents, generals 
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and historians constantly dwell upon the 
superior advantages which the Boers en- 
joyed in knowledge of the country and 
adaptability to the climate and customs. 
But we learn much from de Wet as an 
offset. There was practically no dis- 
cipline among the Boers. Often when 
ordered to charge a majority of the force 
refused. Had the order to capture a train 
on one occasion been obeyed, Lord Kitch- 
ener would have been a prisoner of the 
Boers! The burghers persisted in taking 
with them their heavy wagons, against 
de Wet’s command and entreaty; and 
thus they lost one of their chief elements 
of strength—mobility—and thus time, 
lives and property were uselessly sacri- 
ficed. Not only were the Boers disobedi- 
ent, but many of them deserted and even 
became traitors, among whom was Gen- 
eral Piet de Wet, the author’s brother, 
who was in the war’s latter days a Na- 
tional Scout, in the employ of the British 
in trying to drive his brother into a hole! 
Those who remained loyal to de Wet 
showed the most astonishing courage, 
shrewdness, endurance, vitality and 
marksmanship. ‘Though at times they 
would lose their heads, they invariably 
rallied under his superb leadership. The 
world has never known better fighting 
men. 

De Wet was unconquered in person 
and spirit to the very last. In the final 
meeting of the national representatives 
at Vereenignig on May 29, 1902, he spoke 
strongly against submission, although he 
does not tell us whether he was one of 
the four who on the last vote stood out 
against the fifty-six for surrender. The 
appendices are among the most important 
and valuable portions of the book. The 
verbatim reports of the meeting just al- 
luded to and the conferences of the Boers 
and Lords Kitchener and Milner at Pre- 
toria on the days which led to the draft- 
ing of the péace proposals will be most 
priceless records for the future. 

One lays down the book with the 
thought, after reading of de Wet’s re- 
markable, almost miraculous and super- 
human achievements, For whose benefit? 
This one man prolonged the war for at 
least fifteen months, and what was 
gained? Nothing, and how great was 
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the cost. It has been a great drama, this 
story of the South African Republics, as 
well as an awful warning of the evils of 
an uncompleted work. This story will 
be read with vivid interest by coming 
generations, and among the chief bases 
of the unbiased and accurate history of 
the encounter with which it closed will be 
this stern, velt-like tale of the hardy, 
God-fearing paragon of ability and cour- 
age, Christiaan de Wet. 


An Otp Country Hovsr. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Illustrated in color by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.40, net. 


By WivuiaM Frepericx Dix 


HEN some of our dear old mis- 
W sicnary friends come back, after 

years of laboramong the heathen, 
they usually write elaborate volumes on 
their experiences under some such title as 
“Through Darkness to Light.” A simi- 
lar title might be suitable for a criticism 
of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book 
—a title such as Lanier’s line, “ Sight out 
of blindness and purity out of a stain.” 
In this work the poet has at last found 
himself. Here is the most delicate fancy, 
the sweetest poetic thought and tender 
sentiment unmarred by any taint of im- 
purity. Hitherto, the writer of “ The 
Book-bills of Narcissus” and “The Quest 
of the Golden Girl” has constantly 
clipped the wings of his Pegasus just as 
he began to soar, by some touch of weak- 
ness. One never knew where he would 
find something ignoble—a suggestive 
idea, an unwholesome thought—the flesh 
always overshadowed the spirit. The 
writings lacked moral strength and so 
lacked the true touch of art. 

But in these simple annals of an idyllic 
life of a young husband and wife, with 
their two children, in a quaint, old Eng- 
lish house, there is nothing that is not 
sweet and lovely. Perdita and her hus- 
band find, after long search, an ancient 
brick house in Surrey, with a garden of 
clipped yews and great trees, with velvet 
lawns and—a finishing touch—a sun-dial. 
They take joyful possession and discover 











Omar Khayyam, the Sufi 


such delightful things as underground 
vaults where wine once was stored, long 
disused apparatus for home-brewed ale, 
a cupboard for powdering the hair, a 
closet for simples, and, in a mouldering 
garden-house, a forgotten library of rare 
folios and first editions. In the garden 
they build a little study in a tree-top. In 
this home they live and work and play; 
Perdita gathers simples for the cupboard 
and prepares, from old recipes, jars of 
“Wine of Marigolds to Inspire Love,” 
“ Water-lily Roots to Cool the Affec- 
tions,’ and “‘Sprigs of Yew, slivered in 
the moon’s eclipse ”’; her husband, who is 
the chronicler in these pages, writes for 
the sun-dial the motto: 


“Shadow and sun—so, too, our lives are 
made. 
But ah! how great the sun, how small 
the shade!” 


“If anything,” he writes, in an exqui- 
site chapter on sun-dials, “can be more 
fascinating than a sun-dial, it would be 
a moon-dial—the veritable clock of lov- 
ers.” One constantly comes upon such 
word-pictures as “ The embers in the log 
fire in the hall opened a drowsy eye occa- 
sionally, like a sleeping hound.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne is always a master of 
English style and he is at his best in these 
pages. His use of words here is a de- 
light and the pages glint with delicate 
imagery and fancifulness. They are writ- 
ten by a poet in his most genial mood and 
the reader is lured on from chapter to 
chapter, held in the spell of the beauty 
of English country life. There are pict- 
ures of domestic episodes which are 
simply idyllic. One sees the various 
rooms in the old house, the restful, sun- 
shiny garden, dreaming of by-gone days, 
and reads of quaint, homely incidents and 
festivals glowing with the life touch. 

The writer is, undoubtedly, a natural 
critic of English literature and a lover of 
books. He is a bookman in the best sense 
of the word. He has not yet convinced 
us that he can write a novel for he is 
essentially a poet—a minor poet but a 
true one. His best work has been either 
in verse or in poetic prose, and though he 
achieves nothing great, few living writers 
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can discourse upon literary themes so 
gracefully as he. In “ An Old Country 
House ” his best work is revealed. It is 
not virile nor masterly, but the writer has, 
in these simple annals, presented a cap- 
tivating picture of home-life, fragrant 
with sentiment and beautiful with the 
grace and purity of a gentle art. 


Omar Kuayyam, THe Suri. Sufi Inter- 
pretations of the Quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam and FitzGerald. By C. H. 
A. Bjerregaard. Quarto. Pp. unnum- 
bered; designed and rubricated. J. F. 
Taylor and Company, New York. 
$5.00. 


By Sranuore Sams 


R. Bjerregaard, in a_ beautiful 
M quarto that suggests some of the 

exquisite ornamentation of Persian 
manuscripts, has given to the myriad lov- 
ers of "Umar Khayydém a new point of 
view from which to revere the unrivaled 
weaver of quaint and undying quatrains. 
This new disciple does not hesitate to hail 
"Umar as a high priest of pantheistic reli- 
gion, which sees God not only in the 
clouds and hears him in the wind, but sees 
him, also, in the blowing rose and in the 
beaded bubbles of the wine-cup. “A 
spirit of mysticism has fallen upon our 
people,” says he, “ and the occult is clam- 
oring for revelation.” Those who want 
to study "Umar from all of his many sides 
—and he is almost as many-sided as 
Goethe—can not neglect this book. 

The splendid paraphrase of FitzGer- 
ald, “ Large as the sun that cast it,” is 
printed on the left-hand pages, while on 
the opposite pages are grouped similar 
thoughts selected from Shabistani, Jami 
and other Sufistic writers. It is very in- 
teresting to have the ceverential occult 
thought of the East thus set over against 
the free Western agnostic interpretation 
of ‘Umar by FitzGerald. But the au- 
thor, who reveals little, if any, familiarity 
with the Persian original, is in error in 
accepting FitzGerald’s quatrains as a 
translation of ’Umar’s rubd’iyét. The 
thought in FitzGerald is as apt to be 
derived from Jami as from ’Umar, or, 
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perhaps, it is to be derived from no Ori- 


ental thinker at all. The English quat- 
rains must be regarded as an English 
masterpiece, tinctured by, but not reflect- 
ing, "Umar’s mind. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that "Umar wrote his ruba’- 
iyat as detached poems, each ruba’i a 
single poem, like an English sonnet. He 
never planned any order or sequence for 
them. All arrangements of them are by 
collectors of the scattered ruba’iyat, and 
the order followed in the Bodleian MS., 
used by FitzGerald, is known as the 
divan, or the one in which the rubd’iyat 
are strung together according to their 
final rhyming letter. For instance, the 
first ruba’i ends in the Persian letter Alif, 
and then follow other verses in Alif, and 
then on through the alphabet. There can 
be no scheme or sense sequence in such an 
arrangement. It is a curious, fantastic 
method, adopted for convenience of quo- 
tation—nothing more. 

Mr. Bjerregaard sees true Sufism, how- 
ever, in every line of FitzGerald’s para- 
phrase. The wine-cup and the tavern, 
equally with the blowing rose whose yel- 
low breast the nightingale wants to in- 
carnadine with red wine, convey to him 
profound truths of religious philosophy 
or philosophical religion. He even makes 
shift to transpose FitzGerald’s fiery 
questioning of the suppos+d divine order 
of things— 


“For all the sin wherewith the face of 
man 
Is blackened—man’s forgiveness give— 
and take ”"— 


so as to make it a righteous protest of the 
devout Sufi to “ Iblis, the betrayer.” 
This, it must be frankly confessed, is a 
new, but an interesting "Umar. FitzGer- 
ald, who attained nearer to the heart of 
the Persian singer than any other inter- 
preter of him, makes a jest about the 
“ Sufi pipkin ” and “ the loquacious lot ” 
of Sufis; and, somehow, we feel that the 
jest is entirely "Umaric and in ’Umar’s 
best vein. Most of the good "Umarians 
have, indeed, had a very different opinion 
of the old poet of wine and roses. He 
seemed to be a man in whose “ plot of 
dust and soul the vine had struck a fibre;” 
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who really longed for a material “ jug 
of wine and loaf of bread” and some 
sweet-bodied singer beside him in the 
garden; who was always ready to “ take 
the cash and let the credit go,” and would 
not heed “ the rumble of a distant drum ” 
of sober morality ; and who loved to “ lose 
his fingers in the tresses of the cypress- 
slender minister of wine.” This is the 
"Umar for whom so many of us have 
turned down “an empty glass;”’ and for 
us, this is the "Umar who still lies in his 
rose-covered grave by “some not unfre- 
quented garden-side,’ and above whose 
head many a commentator and interpreter 
has tramped, “but can not break his 
sleep.” 

But if Mr. Bjerregaard has discovered 
for us a new Umar, an Umar clad in the 
suf and uttering words of pure morality 
under the guise of delicious wine-songs 
and exquisite ravings of beauty in woman 
and roses and love, he has done something 
for which all true lovers of "Umar will 
be profoundly grateful. 

. Several errors mar the fine beauty of 
the book. The author uses “ Islam ” and 
“ Tslamite ” as meaning a believer, where- 
as the correct word is Muslim, or Muham- 
madan. “Islam” signifies the creed, not 
the devotee. And not Matthew Arnold, 
but Dean Swift, is the creator of the 
immortal phrase, “ sweetness and light.” 


Tue RoapMenver. By Michael Fairless. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


By A. LEeNA.Lire 


the most innately beautiful prose pro- 

ductions of the last decade assuredly 
—perhaps longer. The little book is 
a Rhapsody of Attainment impulsed by 
the essence of Resignation, as indicated 
by the first sentence: “ I have attained my 
ideal: I am a roadmender + 


[io “The Roadmender,” we find one of 





From this, and from all information 
given forth until recently, the public was 
left to infer—though in England there 
are women who break stones by the road- 
side—that the author was a man: a young 
University man, so it was related, on 
whom consumption had set its fatal seal. 
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We were also told by the English pub- 
lishers that the author was dead in his 
youth; was dying when he wrote it, but 
lived to write one other work which, 
though written last—almost with his final 
hour’s breath—was published first, “ The 
Gathering of Brother Hilarius.” 

Now it is discovered that these books 
were written by a woman, whose Chris- 
tian name was Fairless, during the pain 
and suffering of the last stages of her 
life, which were spent in Chelsea and in 
Sussex. 

She was, as her writing shows, a woman 
of rare artistic power and endowed with 
unusual intellect. Her poverty was vol- 
untarily embraced, her Franciscan love 
for mankind and all creatures being espe- 
cially characteristic of her personality, 
and she devoted the major portion of her 
short life to her work among the poor; 
so that this book is, in the main, a recital 
of her real experience, the genuineness of 
which forms its essential element of 
pathos. 

“ The Roadmender,” which was written 
in the first certainty of the near end, 
bears, more than the other book, the seal 
of that spiritual insight into the inscrut- 
able Beyond, joined with that conception 
of this world, which is gained only by 
the impersonal onlooker, alert to every 
outside impression through suppression of 
self. 

From the stone-breaker’s seat opposite 
the “white gate,” trailed across with 
vines, completing the empty travail of 
“ filling up the holes some other fool has 
made,” the writer watches the filing 
throng of Ishmaelite and peasant, and 
holds converse with old and young that 
wend along the “ white road”; and finds 
in it all but a perfect symbolizing of the 
passing of the human soul over the long, 
white earth-road that leads to the white 
gate of the Soul’s release. And the ex- 
ceeding joy of the vision forms the sub- 
lime, purifying pathos of this book that 
spells no tragedy, save that we have ever 
with us, “the brain-sweat of the few” 
for the many who live in idleness; and 
those for whom “ ignorance, hunger, ter- 
ror and the exhaustion of past genera- 
tions have done their work.” 

Such rare beauty of thought—broad, 
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pure contours of humanity, and spiritual 
wisdom are seldom voiced with such per- 
fect simplicity of expression, and un- 
studied style. 

All the simple things of daily life are 
noted and loved, not unlike Stevenson, of 
whom it is said, “ He was a Roadmender 
—ay—and with more than his pen, when 
he inspired the chief to make a highway 
in the wilderness.” With that great kin- 
ship of nature, such as is found in “‘ The 
Story of My Heart” of Richard Jef- 
feries, the author revels in the beauty and 
joy of living, and descends with trusting 
undismay the final slope “which is to 
lead into the great silence.” 

Whoever opens this book with careless 
hand will close it with the reverence he 
gives to the sanctified dead—e’en as he 
would the casket of the dead, kenning 
that the book brings a holy message for 
those who are ready to receive it. For the 
roadmender’s creed is the true religion of 
life and death:—Life holding no bitter- 
ness, Death no sting, and the Grave no 
victory. So, as the dying one clasps hands 
with the Hereafter, smiling she turns to 
simply say: “ At the Gateway, then, I 
ery you farewell.” 








Tue Caprain. By Churchill Williams. 
Illustrated. Lothrop Publishing Com- 


pany, Boston. $1.50. 
DISTINCT advance upon that 


A promising first novel, “J. Devlin, 

Boss,” although wrought upon en- 
tirely different lines, has been made by 
Mr. Churchill Williams in “The Cap- 
tain.” From the venal and self-seeking 
politician he has risen to the portrayal of 
one clean and sympathetic figure, central 
and dominating, who, although never 
mentioned by name, is readily recognized 
as Grant. It is with a portion of his 
career during the Civil War that this 
story deals. Opening in 1854, it shows 
him first at his farm in Missouri, and 
depicts the man rather than the soldier. 
Thence the narrative traces his career to 
the outbreak of the War, follows it 
through his application for military em- 
ployment, his disappointments and the 
harsh injustice of his superior officers, 
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and leaves him, just after his successful 
investment and final capture of Vicks- 
burg, speaking in friendship to his faith- 
ful horse:—“ Come, Jeff! there is plenty 
ahead of us to do.” There was much to 
do, in truth, and it is a point of present 
disappointment with the book that so 
much of the greater part of “ The Cap- 
tain’s ” career has been left for a possible 
sequel. But, so far as it goes, there are, 
in this story, many things to commend, 
and few to criticize. 

One expects that a story whose unmis- 
takable protagonist is one of the great 
figures in our national life should set 
forth his complete achievements. And in 
this respect it is incomplete. Then, this 
same protagonist is not an intrinsic part 
of the story itself. He knows and is the 
friend and mentor of the two heroes of 
the double love story that makes the fic- 
tional interest, but he is not of that story. 
The love matters are not influenced by 
him; the two sections are separate, and 
do not make parts of a homogeneous 
whole. But this is probably due to the 
character of Grant himself: a man of few 
intimacies, reserved and _ self-contained, 
one whose influence upon his associates 
would not be other than indirect. The 
love stories of the two couples—Northern 
and Southern, inevitably—are told de- 
lightfully, and the characters themselves 
are worthy of the highest regard. 
Beatrix and Lee, the “ Rebel Girls,” and 
David Ford and Boone Hadley, the 
Union Soldiers and their lovers, work 
out their own salvations to the reader’s 
complete satisfaction and remain very 
charming figures in the memory. 

As a novel, this is far better than the 
author’s first book. It is, besides, a care- 
ful and sincere character study, and 
shows in that respect only the limitations 
of period that are self-imposed. It will 
be well worth this writer’s while to con- 
tinue the story of his hero’s later and 
more glorious career; one that he has 
shown that, from every point of view, he 
is well equipped to accomplish. Just let 
him endeavor to blend more intimately 
his study and his story, and something of 
real moment in the line of historical 
fiction is likely to be the result. 

SD. 'S.; Fr. 





A Srupy or Prose Fiction. By Bliss 
Perry. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.25. 


HIS book, by the editor of “ The 
z Atlantic Monthly,” is intended prin- 

cipally for the classroom, and is 
therefore made with all the unattractive 
insignia of schooling, such as sub-head- 
ings and footnotes, preface and appendix, 
even questions for self-examination or for 
the teacher’s aid. There is the regular 
exhaustive text-book index, in glancing 
over which we encounter nearly every 
word known to art or literature, from 
“ Tliad ” to “ Mr. Isaacs,” from “Genius” 
to “ Gibson-girl.”” Such an academic ar- 
rangement is, of course, in place in a 
work that purports little in the true do- 
main of letters, and is mentioned only 
from the fear that certain readers who 
have been bored by volumes similar in 
appearance, should be shy of purchasing 
this one; yet Mr. Perry’s book has really 
good qualities beyond its bread-book es- 
sentials—qualities that ought to appeal 
energetically to that most promising corps 
of young writers which does not feel that 
it natively and necessarily, because of 
some unexplained inborn impulse, knows 
everything that is to be known of literary 
construction and esthetics. The writer 
brings out very few new ideas; he does 
not even express the old ones in a new 
way, but he gives us an orderly, thor- 
oughly coherent, tasteful and sincere re- 
sumé of his subject—clearly a favorite 
one—and we have no hesitation in calling 
that resumé successful. 


C. N. 


Tue Citizen IN His RELATION TO THE 
InpustriaL Situation. By the Kt. 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, net. 


IX lectures given by Bishop Potter 
S at Yale University have been pub- 
lished in book form. Every think- 
ing man and woman in America will find 
this book of absorbing interest. Start- 


ing with a history of industrial condi- 
tions, the writer quickly reaches the prob- 
lems of to-day. He touches every phase 
of the question, and deals with his sub- 
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ject from every point of view, boldly and 
impartially. Neither capitalists nor work- 
ing-men nor consumers can claim he is 
espousing their cause. He is stating con- 
ditions and giving plain reasons for the 
present ill feeling between the rich and 
those who are dependent on them. The 
evil results of the modern tendency to 
crush the individuality of millions of men 
and make of them mere machines are 
clearly shown. The inevitable effect of 
the ever widening separation between em- 
ployer and employee in the enormous in- 
dustrial combinations is plainly stated. 
All the fallacies of socialism are laid 
bare. All ways in which the corporation 
seeks to get the better of the investor or 
“consumer” are exposed. Bishop Pot- 
ter says plain things in plain language. 
Fair play is the keynote of the work, 
and fair play is the remedy proposed. 
“We must not only affirm the brother- 
hood of man,” he says, ‘“‘ we must live it.” 
One cannot help feeling that the writer 
stopped too soon. Even as the power of 
reasoning is our highest intellectual qual- 
ity, so is our sense of justice our highest 
emotional one, and neither is possessed 
by more than a fraction of mankind. 
Only a small minority want “ fair play.” 
Who will be the man to show us how to 
teach the majority to want it? Whoever 
can do this, has solved not only the prob- 
lem of the industrial situation—he has 
solved all questions that trouble us, he has 
solved the problem of life. 
M. H. F. 


Tue Private Papers or Henry Rye- 
crort. By George Gissing. E. P. 
Dutton § Co., New York. $1.50, net. 


HE dominant note in this nar- 

rative is one of sadness. The hero 

has lived, he has struggled for 
scant reward, he has known the liter- 
ary life in all its gutter sordidness 
and Grub Street hopelessness, he has 
made his breakfast and dinner of the 
traditional dry loaf, he has been an attic- 
creature, a chum of Poverty, an unre- 
garded solitary in the dense world of 
London. Henry Ryecroft has known 
Smollett’s pride and Otway’s hunger; he 
has felt with Dr. Johnson that the only 


true suffering is bodily suffering, that the 
tumbling of ideas, the inevitable disen- 
chantment and disappointment of youth, 
are but reactions, secondary and mostly 
imaginary; and so vivid is the writer’s 
experience, that in recounting certain 
episodes of his garret years, his accus- 
tomed voice of sadness is inflamed into 
genuine bitterness. We spoke of narra- 
tive—yet here there is no real narrative. 
Henry Ryecroft tells not of his experi- 
ences, but of their effect on him. There 
is no love interest, no dramatic episode,— 
the pages are devoted to meditations and 
opinions. The tone is reminiscent of 
emotion, not of action. The hero stands 
alone; for besides the narrative there are 
but one or two characters in the book and 
these are like shadows on the wall of 
memory ; no more. 

He has always been a lover of solitude. 
Ryecroft’s nature is to shun the common 
crowd; which, in its noisy march and 
strife, in its hearty pains and pleasures, 
arouses in the bosom of this confessedly 
introspective man a vibratory repulsion 
amounting almost to apprehension. Like 
Addison he admits being merely a spec- 
tator of humanity; like Addison he seems 
never really to love nor to be loved; but 
unlike Addison, he is in a measure un- 
solaced by labor and by faith. Yet Rye- 
croft has a strong soul: with despair at 
his elbow, he thinks not of capitulation, 
but takes up the heavy pen and toils on in 
servitude all day and much of the night, 
with sickness and detestation of the al- 
most menially dependent vocation he had 
once supposed so free. Above the portals 
of his house of experience he has rough- 
hewn, even embellished the letters of 
Dante’s “ Lasciate ogni speranza”; he 
would above all things warn and restrain; 
he would say, “Look at me, sad and 
solitary; go not over the path I have 
gone.” 

Were the book insincere, were it shal- 
low, did the hero—or shall we say the 
author ?—in any part seem to take the réle 
of a public mourner, to weep for the great 
gallery of the world, it were somewhat 
depressing. Mr. Gissing is very much 
above all such melodrama and affectation. 
He is something of an egoist, but he 
dwells no longer than is necessary on the 
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egoistic point; he is never trivially tear- 
ful nor tawdry in his sentiment. Though 
the study of self is his avowed occupa- 
tion, he is far too large for the ready 
pitfalls of vanity and selfishness, and the 
style is of such wholesome maturity and 
beauty that the book is—if only for that 
reason—a very rare treat indeed. Some- 
times there is a touch of humor, as when, 
for example, he discourses of English 
beef, even of gravy; but in general the 
tone is serious to the point of solemnity. 


S. D. 


Tue Romance or My CuitpHoop ANnp 
Yourn. By Madame Edmond Adam 
(Juliette Lambert). D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. $1.40, net. 


ADAME ADAM’S autobiography 
has all the interest of a mischievous 
peep into matters you have no 
business to know about. Lightly and 
skilfully—you can almost hear her 
amused little laugh as she does it—the 
writer depicts for you her romantic 
grandmother, her full-blooded animal of 
a grandfather, her unpractical father, 
her sourly jealous mother. Of the last, 
her daughter cheerfully observes, “ It 
was impossible to discover a more fasci- 
nating creature to look at and one of less 
good humor.” Scolding an eighteen- 
months old baby into convulsions from 
which it died was one of the maternal ex- 
ploits of this “ fascinating creature.” 
The history of Juliette Lambert’s early 
years seems to have been made up of a 
series of violent and bitter family quar- 
rels in which the child acted alternately 
as bone of contention and as peacemaker. 
The qualities of Latin temperament which 
make it possible to quarrel thus without 
wearing out in the process, and to tell 
about it afterward, are incomprehensible 
to minds Anglo-Saxon. Obviously, 
Madame Adam tells all this to account 
for her own characteristics, which, as ob- 
viously, she agrees with other people 
in considering marvellous. She is proud 
of her childish skill in managing refrac- 
tory older people, proud of her preco- 
cious learning, proud of her leadership 
among her school-friends, especially 


proud of her political enthusiasms in the 
stirring days of 1848. It is a beautiful 
book, with a charming photogravure por- 
trait of the young Juliette Lambert for 
frontispiece. Its English abounds in 
French idioms and badly involved sen- 
tence-structures. It has the merit, how- 
ever, of being vivacious and vigorous, and 
of seeming to express the forceful per- 
sonality of Madame Adam, the great 
lady of the only real “salon” of our 


time. 
J: Ki Hi. 


Tue Sezpy Gentieman. By Peter 
Robertson. A. M. Robertson, San 
Francisco, Cal. $1.50. 


ALF a dozen different kinds of a 
H philosopher is ““ The Seedy Gentle- 
man.” He is by turns genial, pes- 
simistic, a misanthrope, a lover of 
his kind, a man of many moods, a 
“human warious,”’ to misapply an ap- 
plicable description. He is a shabby 
old fellow who drops into his club of an 
evening, and there, to a select circle, in- 
cluding The Candid Man, The Practical 
Man, The Cynical Man, The Fellow in 
the Corner, and a few others who furnish 
a running commentary to his disserta- 
tions, he monologues upon a variety of 
subjects. He just lets himself talk about 
anything and everything that may be 
uppermost in his mind at the moment. 
Mr. Robertson has made no startling 
discoveries, but his ‘Gentleman ” rambles 
along in desultory fashion, easily and 
fluently, often with a good deal of com- 
son sense, sometimes with needless sever- 
ity. But he is a man of the world and a 
cultivated gentleman, and is generally 
very pleasant company. He thinks the 
thoughts that have occurred to many of 
us, unformulated, perhaps, but recogniz- 
able when given expression. And he has 
the stimulating advantage of an apprecia- 
tive audience—which most of us lack. 
The book is one for dipping into at a 
casual hour, for the starting of trains of 
thought that may lead the reader to dif- 
ferent conclusions at times, but not often 
to serious disagreement with a very agree- 


able companion. 
S. D. S., Jr. 
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My Lire 1n Many States ANp IN For- 
EIGN Lanps. Dictated in my Seventy- 
Fourth Year. By George Francis 
Train. D. Appleton § Co., New York. 
$1.25, net. 


ARDLY any man has had a more 
H varied and extraordinary life than 

Citizen Train, as he delights to call 
himself—a life so full of enterprise, of 
enormous activities, and venturesome 
undertakings. From his early youth he 
was determinedly ambitious and indomi- 
tably persistent, never taking “no” for 
an answer when he wanted “yes.” All 
this he sets down in interesting fashion 
in this book which he has just dictated in 
his old age. The book is thoroughly en- 
tertaining, and the portion of it which 
deals with his life up to 1872, when he 
announces he was declared insane by the 
State, though reading like a romance, is 
undeniably true. From that time to the 
present the book is less entertaining and 
is far more eccentric; so eccentric that it 
would cast the shadow of doubt on the 
whole except that the early undertakings 
and successes are known to be facts. 

As a “human document” the book is 
worth reading as well as a history of cer- 
tain aspects and methods of modern life. 
The reader is disappointed not to learn 
how and why Mr. Train was reduced 
from a Newport villa to a Mills Hotel— 
but even so frank a confessor as Mr. 
Train has his reserve. 


J. W. H. 


Twenty-Six Historic Suirs. The 
Story of Certain Famous Vessels and 
of Their Successors in the Navies of 
the United States and of the Confed- 
erate States of America from 1775 to 
1902. By Frederic Stanhope Hill, late 
United States Navy. With an Intro- 
duction by George Eugene Belknap, 
Rear Admiral (Retired), U. S. N., 
LL.D. Fully illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $3.50 net. 


EW are more competent to write 
F pon the old and new navy than 
Frederic Stanhope Hill, who has 
several excellent sea stories to his 
credit. A journalist of long experience, 
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he knows how to select the best possible 
material, and having been an officer in 
the navy he knows when it is accurate. 
His “ Twenty-Six Historic Ships ” is sure 
to become a standard work, and will be 
no less interesting to the general reader 
than to naval men, although the sailor in 
Mr. Hill appears strongly at times in the 
lavish use of technical terms. It is ob- 
viously impossible to find much new 
material for such a work; but it clearly 
has required years of careful study to 
produce such a comprehensive volume; in 
this respect the book is unique—no other 
so well coyers so many famous ships. 
The story of the old Hartford at New 
Orleans and that of the Mississippi 
squadron are bits of personal experience 
and are exceedingly well told. The ships 
whose histories are given are the Alfred, 
Ranger, Reprisal, Bon Homme Richard, 
Hornet, Wasp, Enterprise, Constitution, 
Constellation, United States, Essex, Ful- 
ton, Lawrence, Saratoga, Hartford, Mon- 
itor, New Ironsides, Kearsarge, Maine, 
Olympia and Oregon. The Confederate 
ships are the Sumter, Alabama, Merri- 
mac, Arkansas and Tennessee. As most 
of them had several successors, there are 
stories of perhaps one hundred ships 
rather than twenty-six. One idea that is 
kept prominent throughout the work is 
that the man behind the gun always has 
been, as he is now, largely responsible 
for the great naval victories of the United 
States. Rear Admiral George E. Belknap 
contributes a graceful introduction and 
some additional facts to the volume. In- 
dexes and illustrations add much to its 


value and attractiveness. 
¥. 2 We 


In Arcouis. By George Horton. Illus- 
trated from Original Photographs. A. 
C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 
$1.75, net. 


T is in such a book as this—pure 
| causcrie— thet George Horton is at his 

best. He is manifestly ill at ease in a 
novel; he seems incapable of tying him- 
self down to the requirements of con- 
nected plot and character building. 
“Like Another Helen ”’—that stirring, 
tragic, yet scattering and illogical tale— 
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shows this very plainly. Restless, im- 
pressionable, enthusiastic, he must set 
down his impressions and enthusiasm as 
they come; he is not one who drinks in 
slowly until his whole spirit is saturated. 
Saturation of the spirit is necessary for a 
really powerful novel. But “ In Argolis ” 
is admirably suited to his light and lively 
temperament. In form it is almost a 
diary; chronicling not events, but people 
and pictures and feelings. It is the story 
(if story it may be called) of an idyllic 
summer holiday on an isle of Greece; and 
something of the delight and merriment 
of this “happiest summer of his life” 
George Horton imparts to his readers. A 
large part of his enjoyment came from 
the freedom of his intercourse with the 
simple, primitive islanders, and many of 
their quaint and curious customs and 
superstitions—harking back to the days 
before St. Paul told the story of the Un- 
known God—were observed by him and 
noted when impressions were fresh and 
vivid. These are woven in with Grecian 
sunsets and the “Kyria’s” household 
perplexities with all the charm and flavor 
of intimate conversation, though never 
intrusively personal. The observations 
are always keen and human, but never 
pedantic. The viewpoint is that of an 
eager poet, not of a painstaking scholar. 


S. B.S. 


Tue Ligutnina Conpvuctror. The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 
Edited by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. Henry Holt & Company. New 
York. $1.50. 


E have been conducted through 
W nny lands on donkey-back, in 

house-boats, afoot or on a wheel, 
but it remained for the ingenious authors 
of “ The Lightning Conductor ” to guide 
their adventurous heroine and altogether 
successful hero on a trip in a motor car 
through some of the loveliest regions of 
Southern Europe. 

“The Lightning Conductor” is more 
than a rather impossible love story—it is 
a very charming book of travel. The 
quasi chauffeur has journeyed often 
through these same countries, and acts as 


The Lightning Conductor. 
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willing guide to his “ goddess” and her 
fussy old aunt. There are many misad- 
ventures to lighten the descriptions of 
towns and castles, but one has sometimes 
a suspicion of Baedecker, especially when 
the hotels are described in glowing colors, 
It will prove a most diverting story to 
the ardent amateur chaffeur. 

One of the most delightful bits of 
description is that of a trip through the 
Landes, a little-known and _ seldom 
traversed region of Southern France, and 
the first glimpse of the Pyrenees and 
Spain. Molly’s rapture is by no means 
overdrawn and gives the spice of reality 
and local color to the descriptions. 

The book is a series of letters, most ad- 
mirably managed. Altogether, in spite 
of some rather long descriptions, the book 
is a charming love story, with much 
humor to relieve some impossible situa- 
tions, and is a bright, alluring book of 
travels. 


E. H. J. 


THe Papat Monarcny. By William 
Barry, D.D. Illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.35, net. 


HIS is one of a series of historical 

studies intended to present the 

stories of the different nations that 
have attained prominence in history. 
The feudalistic state of every government 
is interesting so far as it brings about 
conditions which prove to be the embryo 
of the great states of to-day. Dr. Barry 
has given in “ The Papal Monarchy” a 
complete history of that mightiest gov- 
ernment on earth during its prime, from 
the time of St. Gregory the Great (590) 
to Boniface VIII. (1303). The quota- 
tion from Cicero in his preface forms the 
key-note to this book: “ Above all things 
let writers bear in mind that the first law 
of history is never to dare to say that 
which is not true; and the second, never 
to fear to say that which is true; lest the 
suspicion of hate or favor fall upon their 
statements.” 

The Papal Monarchy is treated here 
not only as a political body, but as the 
theocracy which it was, and the democ- 
racy which it is. Dr. Barry gives facts 


gathered from no ordinary sources. His 
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study is complete, and the studious reader 
wonders whether he is a Protestant or 
Catholic theologian. His thoroughness 
almost inclines one to the belief that he is 
a Catholic. In truth, he is a pupil of 
Cardinals Franzelin and Tarquini, and 
also of the famous Perrone. No less than 
sixty of his essays are distributed among 
English periodicals, yet he has written 
but few books. His works are mostly 
historical, critical and metaphysical, and 
he is one of the few English theologians 
who is genuinely and unprejudicedly in- 
terested in social Christian enterprise. 
Dr. Barry understands the present con- 
dition of the Catholic Church so thor- 
oughly that one cannot help but enjoy 
the freedom with which he treats his 
faith in the truth of the apostolic succes- 
sion. He freely admits that the Tem- 
poral and Spiritual Power in the fullest 
application of the word has passed away; 
also that the task allotted to the papacy 
has been fulfilled. 

Dr. Barry has not omitted to relate 
the terrors and trials that the Church has 
passed through, nor to mention the pon- 
tiffs who were not worthy of their station, 
speaking of his chronicle as a “ tragedy 
and a romance.” As the author was 
present during the Vatican Council and 
the taking of Rome in 1870, we may per- 
haps look forward to another book which 
will deal with the last link in the chain 
connecting the Roman pontiffs with Tem- 
poral Power. 


C. L. M. 


Hivpen Manna. By A. J. Dawson. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


R. Dawson’s latest story is notable 
Ms a serious attempt to portray 

Moorish life and character in the 
trappings of fiction. The book is perme- 
ated by a subtle, indefinable atmosphere 
and color which carry the conviction 
of truth, to the mind of the “ Unbe- 
liever,” at least. The intrinsic evidence 
is strong that the author has made valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge of 
this strangely stationary nation, who are 
to-day as “they were in the hey-day of 
a people whose end is obscured by the 
mists of antiquity—the Phcenicians.” 
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We are led not only to knowledge of their 
customs, but also to an understanding, 
in part at least, of their point of view, 
and that, of course, is the beginning of 
all real knowledge of other people or 
peoples. All this Mr. Dawson has done 
with sure touch and vivid pen, and hence 
he has produced a book worthy of respect 
and admiration. There is, however, an- 
other consideration in estimating a work 
of fiction and one more essentially ger- 
mane to the subject—what is its merit as 
a novel pure and simple aside from any 
fortuitous ethnological value? Measured 
by this standard, “Hidden Manna” is 
likely to win less unreserved praise than 
as the study of a noteworthy people 
whom we know but scantily. The basic 
interest of novels of the higher order lies 
in the revelation of character; but in 
order that this interest may not flag it is 
essential that the actors in the imaginary 
drama be governed by motives and stand- 
ards whose potency we _ instinctively 
recognize. It is inevitable that a tale of 
the intimate Moorish character of “‘ Hid- 
den Manna” should suffer in general 
estimation from the lack of sympathetic 
comprehension in the Christian mind, of 
Oriental civilization and methods of 
thought. It is impossible to feel the 
same intimate personal interest in the 
political intrigues and love-making of a 
young Moorish “ shareef,” or saint by the 
right of descent, as we experience in the 
adventures of our nearer spiritual kin. 
For those, however, who are willing for 
the nonce to forego this conventional 
pleasure of the novel-reader and who 
desire, vicariously, to behold new lands 
and new customs, there lies a potent 
source of gratification in this unusual 
story of the heart of Morocco. 


W. W. W. 


Unver tHe Rose. By Frederick 8S. 
Isham. The Bowen-Merrill Co. In- 
dianapolis. $1.50. 


N historical romance of the time of 
the emperor Charles V. The scene 
is laid primarily at the French 
court, where the undiplomatic monarch, 
Francis I., is painted in luxurious colors, 
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which set off artistically the more sombre 
hues of the austere conqueror of the age. 
A third princely element is introduced in 
the person of Louis of Hochfels, a robber 
baron of the first water, who boldly wins 
the hand of a princess by pretending he 
is the Duke of Friedwald, her affianced 
lover, whom she has never seen. This 
character brings in a feudal element, an 
atmosphere of moats and molten lead, a 
medieval aggressiveness and barbarian- 
ism, which give the story momentum. We 
like this unnatural son of the Hochfels 
and are sorry when he has to fall for his 
misdeeds beforethe Excalibur of the hero; 
which, like the steel of all heroes from 
Achilles past Ivanhoe, is a little too 
magical for a fair fight. It would of 
course spoil the story to have the hero 
beaten, but nevertheless our sympathy 
has been alike with Hector and the fierce 
Templar. One of the best heroes in 
latter-day romance is the Sieur de Mar- 
sac; and we will give Mr. Isham the com- 
pliment to say that he too has given his 
chief personage individuality. Adven- 
tures are on every page, suspense is rife; 
the heroine is a wilful jade, whose beauty 
sets all agog from King Francis to the 
king’s dwarf Triboulet, a plaisant, whose 
envious and malignant spirit is one of 
the principal sources of action in this 
novel of constant change, where a motif 
may easily be started by a look, word or 
gesture. 

The writer has, we think, depicted the 
various familiar scenes rather superiorly ; 
the court of love, the tournament, which 
is to be as gallant as that of Ashby de la 
Zouche, the struggle in the dungeon; the 
drugging of the keepers; the hero’s 
escape a-horseback in company with the 
imperious heroine; the ride through the 
forest of dangers; the standard climax of 
the fight for life on the stairs of the cut- 
throat inn, where everybody turns out to 
be somebody else. The book is bristling 
with retorts, surprises, ambushes, haz- 
ards, stabs; the dish of romance is served 
up with plenty of cayenne pepper from 
beginning to end; it is romance, romance 
and all the time romance, and therefore 
precisely what we want in certain moods 
when reality is the one thing fictional we 
wish to avoid. Mr. Isham’s present work 
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is readable, promising, and a fair candi- 
date for six figures on the selling list. 


J. 8. D. 


Tue Eereaiovs Eneusu. By Angus 
McNeill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


HEN the Unspeakable Scot and 
W tie Egregious English cross 

swords in a journalistic war, the 
gory horrors of Flodden Field pale 
into insignificance. Such desperate on- 
slaughts can only prelude the disruption 
of the ancient and revered British Em- 
pire. Let the Irrepressible Irishman but 
join the mélée, and continental Europe 
may dance at the obsequies of her insular 
enemy. Already the situation is grave. 
Mr. Crosland has bellowed, frothing at 
the mouth, that the Scotch are a race of 
canting, thieving hypocrites without one 
vestige of manhood or moral character. 
And now Mr. McNeill, no less vehement 
and cock-sure, declares the mental, moral 
and physical degeneration of England; 
and not a leg is left for the Anglo-Saxon 
to stand on. 

Seriously, it is all very amusing until 
it becomes too serious. So long as Mr. 
MeNeill keeps his tongue in check he is 
genuinely, if broadly, humorous. He 
thrusts stoutly at the “ broad-shouldered, 
genial Englishman” as sportsman, sol- 
dier, poet and man-about-town, and his 
points are none the less laughter-provok- 
ing because they apply for the most part 
with equal force to his own beloved 
Scotchman. And occasionally he makes 
a palpable hit, as when he scores the 
English complacent reverence for “ insti- 
tutions,” the English abiding respect for 
“law and order.” But occasionally, in 
defiance of the code of this journalists’ 
war, he forgets that he is playing a part 
and becomes earnest. Then he waxes 
abusive and humor no longer abides with 
him. It is a pity that, in this inter- 
national interchange of compliments, 
such hereditary enemies as the Scotch 
and English should have been paired. It 
would be instructive as well as entertain- 
ing to have an honest, unglazed opinion 
of the Scotch from some qualified 
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Frenchman (say Pierre Loti) and of 
their Southern neighbors from our Ger- 
man-American Professor Miinsterberg. 
Mr. Crosland and Mr. McNeill are too 
completely opposed; they kill each other. 


E. C. 


Tue Romance or AN Otp Foor. By 
Roswell Field. William 8S. Lord, 
Evanston. $1.25. 


PRETTIER love story than this 
A the most fastidious critic could not 

desire; and being the offering of a 
new author and a comparatively new pub- 
lisher, the recommending of it is a 
pleasure. It is an unpretentious little 
volume, and it might easily escape notice 
amid the flood of books. 

The “old fool” is a middle-aged 
bachelor, and his folly is the old folly of 
falling in love. It all comes about be- 
cause he grows tired of the companion- 
ship of “‘ Bunsey the novelist,” his cyn- 
ical friend, and of the ministrations of 
his gardener and his housekeeper. 

The charm of the story cannot be con- 
veyed in a review. It lies in the quiet 
humor which illumines every line of the 
narrative, in the grace and delicacy of 
the style. “The Romance of an Old 
Fool” is an example of the simplicity 
and naturalness which are rare and diffi- 
cult of attainment in literature. 


U. S. 


Memories: A Story or German Love. 
By Maz Miiller. Translated from the 
German by George P. Upton. Illus- 
trated. A. C. McClurg § Co., Chicago. 
$2.00. 


HE best description that can be 

given of this old favorite in a new 

dress is found in the translator’s 
preface. “‘ Deutsche Liebe,’” it says, 
“is a poem in prose, whose setting is all 
the more beautiful and tender, in that it is 
freed from the bondage of metre, and 
has been the unacknowledged source of 
many a poet’s most striking utterance.” 
The same can well be said of Mr. Up- 
ton’s translation, which preserves the 
beauty of the original giving not only an 
idiomatic translation, but a well written 
bit of English literature as well. 
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The story in itself is scarcely more 
than a sketch or an embellished diary, 
and gives but a few glimpses into an 
episode, full of great tenderness and 
pathos, supposedly of Max Miiller’s own 
life. Love does not proclaim itself on 
every page with blare of trumpets, as 
the sub-title might suggest, but runs as 
an under-current, unexpressed, unknown 
almost, until at the end it breaks out in a 
whole-hearted burst of melody, that is 
calmed in the solemn minor-chord of 
death. 

The book is a beautiful specimen of 
the art of book-making. The cover de- 
sign is artistic and appropriate, and the 
illustrations, although lacking grace in 
their figures, are eminently fitted to the 
subject, and lend an additional charm to 
the volume. 


H. H., Jr. 


Discorps. By Anna Alice Chapin. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $1.50, net. 


UITE different from the average 
Orie story is each of the tales com- 
prised in this volume. They are 

not of the most cheerful character, 
though none of them is morbid. Each 
has some tragedy to relate, sometimes 
actual death, sometimes the moral or 
mental suffering that is harder to endure. 
Each of them tells of the discord between 
what is and what might have been. A 
princess escapes from her duenna and 
knows, by chance, one day of pure but 
hopeless passion. A young Cuban per- 
petrates an enormous swindle, has one 
“ golden week,” then pays the penalty. 
A boy with a beautiful voice lacks the 
soul with which to make his singing effec- 
tive, but when the aid of love is invoked 
he proves responsive to another than the 
woman who had lost her heart in trying 
to inspire him. These are but brief indi- 
cations of some of the uncommon themes. 
These and the rest have upon them the 
distinct mark of originality. None of 
them is trivial, and they are all worth 
telling. And they are very well told, too, 
with power, with grace, and with very 
full understanding of the human body 


and soul. 
S. D. S., Ja. 
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On Fortune’s Roap. By Will Payne. 
Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


HE world of business as a field for 
“T tterory endeavors has in recent 

years been much exploited by essay- 
ists, yet little explored by story writers, 
and the reason is not far to seek. The 
business man turns in aversion from such 
a book as Mr. Payne’s “On Fortune’s 
Road,” unwilling and unable to find re- 
creation in thrilling accounts of bank 
failures and stock deals, and the layman, 
bewildered by “longs” and “ shorts,” 
and “bulls” and “bears,” finds keener 
enjoyment in the more easily compre- 
hensible language of the helmet and 
lance, and the more romantic adventures 
of the “ goodlie knyghtes of longe ago.” 

There is a fascination, however, in the 
tense, drawn face of the banker, seeing 
with every jerk of the tape through his 
fingers prop after prop fall to complete 
his ruin, which is comparable to that of 
the tortured man of romance, watching 
the flickering flames leap ever higher and 
wilder about him—and it is a fascination 
that Mr. Payne has reproduced vividly in 
his pages. He speaks as a business man, 
sharply, tersely, with no essential word 
omitted, and no unnecessary one put in; 
as his characters speak, when a fortune 
hangs on every syllable. 

A volume of short stories such as we 
have here cannot be branded either good 
or bad. The opinion of the reader must 
be governed entirely by his own disposi- 
tion and view point, and he may consider 
the book intensely interesting or hope- 
lessly dull. 

H. H., Jr. 


Tue Disentanciers. By Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green §& Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


T might seem as if a long joke, as Poe 
| saia of a long poem, was a contradic- 

tion in terms; yet it is nevertheless 
true that Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ The Dis- 
entanglers” is a good joke in twelve 
parts and four hundred pages. Its basic 
idea has been put to more serious, but 
not to more effective, uses. The dis- 


entanglers are a society of respectable 


On Fortune’s Road. The Disentanglers. 
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semi-Bohemians in London, who, under 
the leadership of two lively and impe- 
cunious, but well-connected, young men 
make a business of disentangling fami- 
lies from the meshes of undesirable mar- 
riages. It can be imagined what a rare 
opportunity this idea offers to a vivacious 
and amusing story-teller. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is certainly nothing 
if not vivacious, but he is so much in ad- 
dition to this that his literary and scien- 
tific versatility is even more amazing 
than any of the adventures of “ The Dis- 
entanglers.” He is not only a translator 
of Homer, and an authority on folk-lore, 
but he is a voluminous writer on Scotch 
history, a specialist in ghosts, and a stout 
critical defender of romantic fiction. 
When a man with so many serious en- 
gagements comes to write fiction, it is 
natural that his imagination should run 
loose and take some fantastic flights. 
Such indeed is the case with the present 
book. The adventures of “The Dis- 
entanglers” are ingenuously, entertain- 
ingly and inexhaustibly impossible. But 
there are method and material behind 
Mr. Lang’s fluent imagination. The 
method appears in the way that he makes 
the adventures increase in interest and 
importance until the end, and finally 
result in the triumphant entanglement of 
all the principal disentanglers. The 
material is derived from the vast stores 
of miscellaneous information, which Mr. 
Lang has acquired in other pursuits. In 
conclusion the book may be described as 
an original mixture of Stevenson’s two 
different manners in “ The Wrong Box,” 
and the “ New Arabian Nights,” and it 
may be stated without qualification that 
not since those books were published has 
such an amusing piece of foolish and fan- 
tastic fiction appeared. 


H. D. C. 
Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. $1.50, 
net. 


of literary history into the 477 
pages of this book. The volume is 
divided into four parts: “ The City of 
Beautiful Ideals,” ‘‘ Concord and Its 


Me. Whiting has put a great deal 
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Famous Authors,” “ The Golden Age of 
Genius,” and “ The Dawn of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” All is a glorification of 
Boston and its famous writers, thinkers, 
and idealists, its ‘‘ salons,” ““‘ movements ” 
and “isms.” Naturally there is no new 
light thrown on any of the subjects 
treated, for none of the material, save the 
latter part which is mere newspaper com- 
ment, comes first-hand. 

That the material of the book is per- 
fectly familiar to all well-read, or half- 
read, people is not the author’s fault; 
the contents of such a book must neces- 
sarily be familiar. But it is the author’s 
fault that the entire volume is marred by 
careless repetitions, inaccuracies of state- 
ment, extravagances of expression and 
inelegances of language. The book, 
however, is interesting and valuable for 
the public for whom it was written, and 
it certainly does contain a great amount 
of suggestive information in a compar- 
atively small space. The space, by the 
way, would be appreciably smaller and 
the reading better if seven-eighths of the 
adjectives were omitted; especially 
“unique ”: it is disconcerting to be told 
that at least fifty persons or things are 
“unique” for the same qualities. 


J. W. H. 


Essays Historican aANp Lirerary. By 


John Fiske. Two volumes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
$4.00, net. 


as an historian were numerous and 

remarkable. He was a man of 
broad culture, of vast learning, and of 
great literary skill, and all of these quali- 
ties combine to distinguish the two vol- 
umes of essays which are now published. 
The literary and philosophical essays, 
which appear in these volumes, are re- 
lated to that part of his work which ante- 
dated his published investigations in 
American history; and they give a good 
idea of the generous philosophical cul- 
ture and point of view, which he brought 
to his historical writing. That training 
and point of view had the misfortune of 
being too exclusively Spencerian with the 


a hey late John Fiske’s qualifications 
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result that this bias somewhat disturbed 
the fairness of his historical outlook, but 
even his Spencerianism was unconsciously 
modified by certain positive ethical and 
political interests. His studies in Amer- 
ican history consequently are shaped by 
ideas and enriched by exhaustive investi- 
gation. They are instructive and enter- 
taining as well as faithful to his sub- 
ject matter. 

The historical essays in these volumes 
have a peculiar interest, because they 
supplement his longer historical works. 
Several of these, such as those upon 
“Thomas Hutchison,” “ The Boston Tea 
Party ” and “ The Influence of Connecti- 
cut on the Constitution,’ throw into 
high relief interesting particular inci- 
dents in our history, which could not be 
properly emphasized in a continuous nar- 
rative. Others, and these belong to the 
larger class, sketch the main headings 
of an important part of American his- 
tory, not touched upon in his longer 
work. The essays upon Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, the Whig coalition of 
1840 and Daniel Webster give a sufficient 
indication of his method of approaching 
this formative period in our national life. 
The indication is all the more correct, 
because Mr. Fiske uses the same method 
in these detached essays that he would 
in a continuous narrative. 

What interests him in Jefferson or 
Webster is not the psychology of the 
men. Indeed, he is almost obtuse in the 
way he entirely overlooks the fascinating 
and tantalizing complexities which the 
characters of these and several other 
important American statesmen present. 
He confines his attention exclusively to 
their relation to the ideas and events of 
their time. It is a pity that he had not 
more power of individual characteriza- 
tion for this particular epoch, as it is one 
in which personalities played a dominant 
part. But Mr. Fiske’s historical method 
was never in the least biographical; and 
these essays, which might have been bald 
miniature biographies, are really brief 
sections of a general history. They ought 
to obtain a good many readers, for what- 
ever else Mr. Fiske is, he is always and 
pre-eminently entertaining. Part of this 
readable quality is due to his delight in 
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telling a good story, and telling it well, 
but that is not all. The mixed simplicity 
and vivacity which he can bestow upon 
the most abstruse discussions and most 
involved narratives is due to a sort of 
broad-shouldered intellectual vitality that 
enables him to toss with majestic ease 
what would be a heavy load to another 
man. In reading his essays, we have to 
remind ourselves continually that his 
scholarship is not so unimpeachable nor 
his ideas so unexceptionable as they are 
made to appear; but we would rather 
have him as he is—cocksure and enter- 
taining—than cautious and dull. 


H. D. C. 


Councits or Crasus. By Mary Knight 


Potter. Illustrated by W. H. Dunton. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.25. 
|: “ Councils of Croesus” Miss Potter 


has written a lively and pleasing story 
The half 


dozen principal characters are cleverly 
drawn, and an interesting double love 
story binds them together. Towards the 
end of the book there is a note of tragedy 
in the love interest which is very well 
handled—indeed, in this part of the story 
Miss Potter is at her best. Despite the 
heroine’s name Laura Lorraine, and the 
absurd illustrations, the book is not old- 
fashioned, but “up-to-date” in scene, 
and modern in thought and treatment. 


of New York society life. 


J. W. H. 


Vive L’Empereur. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. Illustrated by F. 
C. Yohn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00. 


N “Vive l’Empereur” Mrs. Andrews 
| is honest. Not that she is either ac- 

curate or truthful; but she has stepped 
from the realm of historical fiction to 
that of fictitious history with such open- 
hearted candor that one quite forgets to 
sigh that another group of dead and 
gone celebrities has been dragged be- 
fore the literary footlights, and chuckles 
instead with quiet content. The daring 
of the author is refreshing, and though 


she oversteps her bounds occasionally, as 
in the Marshal Ney legend, which is an 
entirely unnecessary strain on the read- 
er’s credulity, her intention to write ro- 
mance and not history is so evident that 
no one can think of taking her seri- 
ously. 

The story, which is short, is cleverly 
told, and carefully written. The de- 
scriptions are vivid, terse, and to the 
point. The characters, which are in- 
teresting and worthy of careful delinea- 
tion, are strongly drawn and are well 
suited to the story. Those of Norah and 
Talleyrand, the heads of the opposing 
interests, are well developed, and accu- 
rately pictured under different conditions 
to reveal their manysidedness. In de- 
picting her heroine, Mrs. Andrews has 
succeeded in avoiding several pitfalls 
which a character such as she has drawn 
would be peculiarly prone to offer. She 
has made her wild, vivacious, fascinating, 
yet still not hoydenish, and has given 
her just enough resemblance to her great 
father as the story needs, making inci- 
dents rather than words convey the like- 
ness. 


H. H., Jr. 
Nature AND THE CamerA. By A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore. [Illustrated from 


photographs by the Author. Double- 
day, Page & Company, New York. 
$1.35, net. 


M R. Dugmore’s book cannot fail to 


fill a long-desired place in cam- 

era literature. “ Nature and the 
Camera” is not alone a text-book of 
photography, but is at the same time a 
simple and attractive guide for the stud- 
ent of nature who seeks to make photo- 
graphic studies of birds and their nests, 
animals, wild and tame, reptiles, insects, 
fish and other aquatic forms, flowers, 
trees and fungi. From the first chapter, 
which treats of “ Photographic Outfit and 
Manipulations ” to the last, which tells 
how to photograph trees, shrubs, flowers 
and fungi, the book holds the attention of 
the reader—especially if he is interested 
in the art of picture-making. Mr. Dug- 
more’s photographs give an added charm 
to the volume. 








